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EDITORIAL 


As we enter our twenty-eighth year with praise to God and grati- 
tude to our many friends, it is specially opportune to give a 
brief review of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY’S career thus far. 
The QUARTERLY made its appearance in January, 1929, under the 
editorship of two Professors in the Free Church College, Edinburgh . 
—Dr. J. R. Mackay and Dr. Donald Maclean. The time, as they 
saw it, called for such a publication in defence of evangelical 
Christianity, and they launched the QUARTERLY in faith. Such 
an enterprise called indeed for no mean faith in those days, but 
their faith was abundantly vindicated in the event. Like-minded 
Christian scholars in other countries lent their support, and in the 
course of that year the Editors were joined by two Associate 
Editors from overseas—Professor G. Ch. Aalders of the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, and Professor O. T. Allis, who had just 
moved from Princeton to the newly-founded Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia. Professor Allis had been Editor 
of the world-famous Princeton Theological Review, which had 
ceased publication abruptly with its July issue of 1929 in conse- 
quence of the reorganization of the Seminary whose organ it had 
been. One indication of the close link between the two periodicals 
appears in the 1930 volume of our QUARTERLY, where we find the 
rT of a series of articles which had begun in the Princeton 

éeview. * 

From that day to this Professor Aalders and Professor Allis have 
remained trusty friends of the QUARTERLY. 

The financial responsibility of the work, as well as the editorial 
burden, lay upon the shoulders of Professors Mackay and Maclean. 
After a few years Professor Mackay, in whose mind the idea of 
launching such a periodical first had birth, was compelled by ill 
health ‘to relinquish his share in this double responsibility. Pro- 
fessor Maclean counted himself fortunate in securing the distin- 


be 
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guished collaboration of Principal John Macleod as Consulting 
Editor. At the same time, as the Editorial for January, 1935, 
makes plain, it was decided to widen the scope of the QUARTERLY 
by the inclusion of articles in a field of research which embraced 
anthropology and the comparative study of religions; these were 
to come within the purview of Mr. G. R. Gair, who was co-opted 
to the editorial board with the status of Directing Editor. 


While the following numbers of the QUARTERLY contain some very 
interesting articles in this field, the experiment did not last very 
long. After 1937 Mr. Gair’s name disappears from the editorial 
board; in its place, from 1938 onwards, appears the name of 
Professor J. H. S. Burleigh, of the University of Edinburgh, as 
Assistant Editor. At that time no one could have foreseen the 
valiant services which Professor Burleigh was to render to the 
QUARTERLY ; he has been a tower of strength to us ever since, and 
we cannot be sufficiently grateful to him for what he has done. 

The economic problems of publishing the QUARTERLY had never 
been simple ; with the outbreak of war in 1939 they speedily be- 
came impossible for the joint-owners, Professor Maclean and 
Principal Macleod, to face on their own. The present Editor well 
remembers a war-time conference on ““The Revival of Biblical 
Theology”, held at Kingham Hill, Oxfordshire, in July, 1941, when 
Professor Maclean offered the QUARTERLY to the Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship in order to guarantee its continuance as a witness to 
the faith—and also, it must be said, to instruct the I.V.F. in the 
way of the Lord more perfectly! After careful consideration, the 
I.V.F. accepted his offer, and the transference of ownership was 
completed early in 1942. Professor Maclean was to continue as 
Editor and Messrs. James Clarke & Co., Ltd., of London, who had 
published the QUARTERLY from its inception, continued as 
publishers. 

The new arrangement was effected none too soon, for Dr. 
Maclean died in January, 1943. The committee which had been 
set up for the general management of the QUARTERLY unanimously 
appointed Professor Burleigh to succeed him as Editor. Professor 
Burleigh continued in this post until the end of 1949, when a sudden 
increase in ecclesiastical duties impelled him to transfer the editor- 
ship to the present Editor (who had been his Assistant Editor since 
1943), while he himself has continued to serve the QUARTERLY as 
Consulting Editor and in other ways. 

At the beginning of 1954 the I.V.F. became publishers of the 
QUARTERLY as well as owners. Under their tendance in this two- 
fold capacity, the nurseling which they had adopted in 1942, when 
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its life seemed so uncertain, made such rapid strides towards vigor- 
ous health that by the end of two years the time seemed ripe for 
it to make its independent way in the world. Our formal relation- 
ship with the I.V.F. has thus come to an end, while the friendship 
which always existed between us, and was further fostered during 
the years of tutelage, remains firm as ever. We can never forget 
that, but for the willingness of the I1.V.F. to assume responsibility 
for the QUARTERLY in those difficult years, it might have died of 
economic inanition. It has at times been an enfant terrible to its 
foster-parent, speaking out of turn on delicate subjects like inspira- 
tion and sanctification. But if the LV.F. has sometimes 
undeservedly been held responsible for the QUARTERLY’s sins, the 
virtues of the I.V.F. have often—equally undeservedly—been 
visited on the QUARTERLY. Our years of close association with the 
I.V.F. have been to the QUARTERLY’s immeasurable benefit. And 
when we express our gratitude to the I.V.F., we should single out 
two of its staff for special acknowledgment—Dr. Douglas Johnson, 
the General Secretary, who has acted for thirteen years as Secretary 
to the EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY Committee and has served us well 
in a-thousand-and-one other ways, and Mr. Ronald Inchley, the 
Publications Secretary. 

Henceforth the QUARTERLY is to be published by a well- 
established evangelical house, The Paternoster Press, London. The 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY Committee remains in being under the 
chairmanship of Professor Burleigh, to discharge the same advisory 
functions under the new order as under the old. Above all, the 
policy of the QUARTERLY continues to be the defence and exposition 
of the historic Christian faith, revealed in Holy Scripture, formu- 
lated in the Ecumenical Creeds, and stated in greater detail in the 
Confessions of the Reformation. Nor do we forget that the Lord 
has more truth yet to break forth out of His holy Word. Words 
which appeared in the Prospectus announcing our début twenty- 
seven years ago are still true: ““THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY will 
consider everything that tends to the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom as coming within its purview. It will, however, be de- 
voted in the main to theological articles of a positive and construc- 
tive character, endeavouring to maintain at all times a standard of 
treatment worthy of the Queen of the Sciences. A place will, at 
the same time, be found in its pages for reviews of the most sig- 
nificant books the world throughout. . . . It will ever approach the 
subject-matter of salvation with the directness and earnestness that 
mark the treatment of that question in the New Testament. It 
will recognize to the utmost human responsibility, but, at the same 
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time, it will interpret the order of salvation in harmonious concord 
with the motto: Soli Deo gloria’. 
* * * * 

TH correspondence on “‘Fundamentalism’’ which appeared in 

The Times last August has been printed in pamphlet form— 
sufficient evidence of the interest which it aroused. The pamphlet 
is full of interest, but much of the discussion is vitiated by a failure 
to define the salient terms—a failure pointed out in the leading 
article on September 14, which is reproduced here as the foreword 
to the pamphlet. Naturally we agree with Canon Luce, who 
launched the correspondence, that “‘no branch of education can 
make terms with an outlook which ignores the conclusions of 
modern scholarship in that particular department of knowledge’’. 
But it is not immediately apparent why Dr. Billy Graham, or the 
sponsors of his mission to Cambridge University, should be charged 
with maintaining this obscurantist outlook. _ Dr. Graham himself 
has disclaimed the label “‘“Fundamentalist’’, and we understand that 
some Christians in America who would not object to being so 
described criticize what they regard as his laxity in matters of doc- 
trine and fellowship. But whether this label is accurate, or 
inaccurate, or at all desirable, is not the primary point. THE 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY has always tended to regard it as a re- 
fined sort of swear-word ; but for the moment we simply deplore 
the way in which its ambiguity has confused the issue. (To make 
confusion worse confounded, the term seems to be the official 
designation of a polygamous group—not associated with the Latter 
Day Saints—in some western American States.) 

The primary point is this. Dr. Graham is an evangelist, whose 
object in life is to confront men and women with the challenge of 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. We cannot see that his presenta- 
tion of the gospel constitutes a threat to sound Biblical scholarship. 
On the contrary, many of his converts display a thirst for Biblical 
teaching which they never had before. Or is his reiteration of ‘“The 
Bible says . . .”” the head and front of his offending ? The Bible 
has one central and dominant theme, and when Dr. Graham drives 
home a point with “The Bible says . . .’’, the passage quoted is 
regularly one of those texts which sum up an important aspect of 
this theme and make plain the way of salvation. As Dr. W. N. 
Leak puts it: “Dr. Graham’s aim is to preach Christ, not to teach 
fundamentalism”. The Rev. G. T. Manley wrote to say that when 
he was converted through a C.I.C.C.U. sermon over sixty years 
ago, he “‘felt a new responsibility for thinking out the foundations 
upon which the Christian faith rested’’, and found that “a true 
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conversion is rather a stimulus to study than a check upon it’. 
The Bishop of Plymouth, in a later letter, acknowledged his spirit- 
ual indebtedness to Mr. Manley’s influence over forty years ago, 
and added that part of the significance of Mr. Manley’s testinrony, 
“which he himself could not mention”, was that he was Senior 
Wrangler of his year. 

But the letter which we found most moving was Professor Alfred 
Guillaume’s. Unlike some of Dr. Graham’s critics, Professor 
Guillaume had listened to his preaching and heard him bring home 
to a huge audience “the love, joy and peace which Christ has 
brought to millions throughout the ages. Such a divine work can 
be accomplished only by men who have no doubts or misgivings’’. 
And he concluded: “Higher critic as I am,’ I do not believe that 
higher criticism has any message for the unconverted. Only the 
preaching of Christ crucified, which St. Paul called ‘foolishness’, 
can help men in their unhappiness and pessimism”. 


* * * * . 


late Professor Danie] Lamont, who was one of our Consulting 
Editors and Vice-Chairman of the EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY 
Committee, left a series of studies in the Johannine writings of the 
New Testament at the time of his death in 1950. Some of these 
had appeared in a religious weekly ; others were unpublished. One 
of his former students, Dr. George R. Logan, has now edited these 
studies, and written a Memoir of Dr. Lamont to accompany them. 
There are good hopes of the publication of this memorial volume 
in the near future. If any of our readers would like to help to- 
wards its publication, they should communicate with Dr. Logan, 
Park Manse, Helensburgh, Scotland. 


* * * 


E are keenly interested to learn that the fourth scroll from the 

first Qumran cave, which defied attempts to unwind it for so- 
long, has now been unwound and deciphered. It had already been 
tentatively identified with the lost Book of Lamech, and enough 
was known about it to make it certain that it would throw light 
of the utmost value on Jewish literature of the last two centuries 
B.c. It is now described as ‘“‘a paraphrase and commentary on the 
Book of Genesis’’—which immediately makes us wonder what its 
relation may be to the Book of Jubilees. We shall look forward 
eagerly to the publication of the Aramaic text. 


1 But a very conservative one! (ED.) 
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“ADOPTION ” IN THE 
PAULINE CORPUS 


by DANIEL J. THERON 


: eae years ago we had the pleasure of printing a scholarly article 
on the word for “truth” ( &AtOe1a) in the Pauline Corpus, 
which was part of the thesis submitted by the author, the Rev. 
Daniel Johannes Theron, for the doctorate in theology at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, U.S.A. Such word-studies supply an indis- 
pensable foundation for further theological work, and we are glad 
to give pride of place this year to a companion article by Dr. 
Theron, dealing with the word vlo8ecia, Or. Theron is a South 
African scholar, who holds the post of Assistant Professor of New 
Testament in Princeton Theological Seminary. 


I 


THE establishing and maintaining of a relationship between God 

and man has been described in various terms by the authors of 
the Old and New Testament. Paul employed a number of concepts 
in this respect—regeneration, redemption, justification, reconcilia- 
tion, sanctification, salvation and fellowship. In addition to these 
expressions, which have been subjects of much investigation and 
writing, he also used the term adoption (vio8ecia) five times 
(Rom. 8:15, 23 ; 9:4; Gal. 4:5; Eph. 1:5). A similar concept is 
present where he employs the verb yevv&v of spiritual generation 
(Gal. 4:29) and where he speaks of Téxva toU OcoU (Rom. 8:16, 17, 
21, cf. 9:7f.; Phil. 2:15), Téxva EtrayyeAias (Rom. 9:8 ; Gal. 4:28), 
viol toU Ocot (Rom. 8:14, 19; 9:26; II Cor. 6:18 ; Gal. 3:26; 
4:6f.), and Guyarépes (II Cor. 6:18). 


The question of the origin of the metaphor, adoption, is one of 
long standing especially because it was a common custom among © 
the peoples of antiquity. In the main it has been a question 
whether it is Greek, Roman, or Semitic. Sir William Ramsay, e.g., 
said that Paul had the Greek custom rather than the Roman law 
in mind in Gal. 3:6ff., but in Rom. 4:11ff. and 8:16 he based it on | 
Roman law.! George H. Box and Paul Feine thought that the — 


1 William M. Ramsay, A Historical Commentary on Saint Paul's Epistle 
to the Galatians (New York, 1900), pp. 339, 343. 
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metaphor was Greek in its origin.1 In recent years most scholars 
have regarded it as Greco-Roman. The inscriptions and papyri 
give ample evidence that adoption was a general practice in the 
Greco-Roman world. This, together with the fact that neither 
the substantive vio8ecia nor the verb vio8eteiv occurs in the LXX, 
led to the general assumption that Paul was availing himself of a 
metaphor which did not root in the Jewish tradition. But adoption 
was a general practice in Babylonia and is also mentioned in the 
laws of Hammurabi.2 Although neither of the above mentioned 
Greek words occurs in the LXX, nor has any Hebrew equivalent, a 
few instances of adoption are recorded in the Old Testament. It 
seems evident now that Eliezer, a slave born in Abraham’s house, 
was his son, likely by adoption, and hence he was destined to be his 
heir (Gen. 15:2f.).8 Moses became the son of the Egyptian princess 
(Ex. 2:10) ; Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons of Joseph, became 
the sons of Jacob (Gen. 48:5); Genubath seems to have been 
adopted by Pharaoh (I Kings 11:20); Mordecai took Esther as 
his own daughter (Est. 2:7). A slightly similar practice is found in 
the levirate marriage when a man took the widow of his brother 
and their first male child was named after and became the heir of 
the deceased (Deut. 25:5-10).4 

In the Old Testament we find further that Israel’s liberation from 
their Egyptian serfdom is closely related to Israel’s birth as a nation 
and to its sonship (Ex. 4:22 ; If Sam. 7:23 ; Hos. 11:1ff.). God’s 
fatherhood is clearly indicated (cf. Deut. 32:6; Ps. 82:6; Jer. 
3:19; Sich... 

But God’s fatherhood was not limited to the nation. It also 
included individuals (Deut. 14:1 ; 32:19, cf. Jer. 3:14, 22 ; 4:22). 


_ They are His sons and daughters and He dwelt among them (Lev. 


26:11 ; Ez. 37:27f.). 
Righteousness, salvation and sonship are combined in the Wisdom 


_ of Solomon in an eschatological sense (5:1-5). 


All this evidence kept the possibility alive that adoption as Paul 


' applied it to man’s relationship to God was basically a Jewish 


rather than a pagan concept. This position has recently been set 


_ forth ably by William H. Rossell on the basis of the Nuzu accounts 


1 George H. Box, “Adoption (Semitic)”, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, ed. James Hastings, I (1908), 114; Paul Feine, Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments (8. ¢urchgesehene Auflage; Berlin, 1951), p. 227, 1. 

2§§ 185-194. 

3Cf. William H. Rossell, “New Testament Adoption—Graeco-Roman 
or Semitic?” Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXI, iv (December, 1952), 
233f. 

*Cf. G. H. Box, op. cit., 115. 
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of adoption and on the basis of the survival of the Semitic word 
“Abba” in connection with adoption in Rom. 8:15 and Gal. 4:6.) 

In the Synoptic Gospels we find Jesus portrayed as the Son of 
God (Matt. 3:17 ; 16:16; 17:5; Mark 1:1; 3:11; Luke 1:32, 
35; 4:41; 9: 35). Sonship, however, is not limited to Him. 
God’s fatherhood, of which He spoke, implies man’s sonship also 
(Matt. 5:48; 7:11, cf. Luke 15:11-32). In the Sermon on the 

* Mount Jesus made sonship dependent, among other conditions, on 
the fulfilment of certain ethical requirements and gave what may be 
an eschatological note to it: the peacemakers shall be called sons 
of God (vioi, Matt. 5:9). ‘“‘Love your enemies and pray for those 
who persecute you in order that you may become sons (viol) 
of your Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 5:44f.; Luke 6:35). In Luke 
20:34ff., the answer of Jesus to Sadducees makes sonship definitely 
something eschatological: in the resurrection there is neither 
marriage not death, for those who share in it are sons (viol) of God. 

In the writings of John the sonship of Jesus has a unique character 
and the appellation “The Son’’ became virtually a proper name 
(3:36 5:19ff.; 6:40; 8:35f.; 14:13 ; 17:1, cf. John 1:7). John 

_ gave the expression “‘children of God” (téxva ToU Ocov) a rather 
prominent place with ‘more emphasis on being born out of God 
(yevvav) than is found in Paul’s writings. The death of the Son is 
regarded as advantageous for the children of God who are scattered 
abroad (11:52). Those who received the Logos, the true light, 
were given power to become children (téxva). They were born 
out of God (1:12f., cf. 1 John 3:9 ; 5:1). 

In the heat of the dogmatic struggle of the patristic period the 
Fathers devoted a great deal of thought to the nature of Christ as 
the Son and of necessity adoption was touched on too. So, e.g., 
Irenzus based it on friendship, concord, and fellowship which the 
Mediator effected between man and God.? Eventually adoption 
was linked to baptism: “For He has bid us to be baptized, not in 
the name of the Unoriginate and Originate, not in the name of 
the Uncreated and Created, but in the name of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, for with such an initiation we too are made ‘sons 
verily... 

In spite of its importance adoption has failed generally to gain 
much prominence in the great treatments of systematic and biblical 
theology. Its discussion frequently ended with an investigation of 


Loc. cit. 
2 Adversus haereses Ill. 19. 6. ’ 
3 Athanasius, De decretis Vil. 31; cf. further Suicerus, Thesaurus ec- 
clesiasticus (1682), s.v. 
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its relation to regeneration, justification, and sanctification. Con- 
sequently it was treated as a minor aspect of the way of salvation. 


The Dutch theologian and statesman, Abraham Kuyper, mention- 
ed adoption under justification,! but finally treated it as part of 
regeneration by which man is born into the divine family.? John 
L. Girardeau, who was Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Columbia, North Carolina, dealt with it at rather great length.® 
His insights in the whole doctrine, and particularly in the relations 
between regeneration, justification, and sanctification, on the one 
hand, and adoption, on the other, are most penetrating. Clarence 
A. Beckwith regarded adoption as a synonym of justification. It 
makes man an heir of the Kingdom of God, a participant of the 
fatherhood of God, and part of the body of Christ (Rom. 8 :29f.).4 
Paul Feine, however, regarded adoption, redemption, sanctification, 
regeneration, etc., as parallel concepts of justification.5 Adolf 
Deissmann concurred with Feine to some extent but called these 
terms synonyms: “There are other synonyms, but the following 
five are the most important: justification, reconciliation, forgiveness, 
redemption, adoption.”*® Thornton Whalling, im an article on 
adoption, followed Girardeau to a large extent.’ It seems, however, 
as if Archibald A. Hodge, long before these scholars, had a more 
correct understanding of adoption when, writing on it as related to 
regeneration and sanctification, he said: “‘Adoption includes both. 
As set forth in Scripture, it embraces in one complex view the 
newly-regenerated creature in the new relations into which 4 is 
introduced by justification.”’* 


Paul’s concept of adoption seems to be better understood if it is 
kept in mind that for him the Kingdom of God was made up of a 
family of God’s sons and daughters. Closely related to this is, 
in the first place, the typological sonship of Israel, which he applied 
to the Church with special emphasis on the individual members in 
accordance with the stress already put on the personal relationship 
with God in the later authors of the Old Testament. In the second 


1 Locus de salute (Dictaten Dogmatiek, n.d.), p. 65. 

2 Ibid., p. 76. 

8 Discussions of Theological Questions, ed. George A. Blackburn (Rich- 
mond, Va., 1905), pp. 428-521. 

4 “Adoption,” The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia be Religious Know- 

ledge, ed. S. M. Jackson et al., I (New York, 1908), 46 

5 Op. cit., pp. 221-231. . 

* Paul, a Study in Social and Religious History, translated by W. E. 
Wilson (second edition; London, 1926), p. 167. 

7“Adoption,” The Princeton Theological Review, XXI (1923), 221-235. 

8 A Commentary on the Confessions of Faith (Philadelphia, 1901), p. 261. 
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place, as pointed out by Thornton Whalling,! adoption is closely 
related to his teaching of the first and second Adam, with each one 
having a particular influence on man’s relationship to God (cf. Rom. 
5:12ff.; I Cor. 15:23, 45ff.). The first Adam forfeited the fulness 
of his sonship which he originally possessed. He became alienated 
from God and subject to death. In Adam all mankind inherited 
this alienation and is in need of liberation from slavery and in need 
of restoration to full sonship. Through the second Adam, who was 
Himself the Son of God, this restoration became possible (Rom. 
1:3f.; Gal. 2:20 ; Eph. 4:13). 


Il 


Paul conceived of the restoration to full sonship as a process with 
various aspects. It begins with regeneration? which fits man 
potentially for full sonship. This is followed by redemption, 
justification, forgiveness, reconciliation, sanctification, salvation, and 
fellowship. Adoption would be incomplete without any of these, 
and it seems a matter of logical inference that adoption is neither a 
synonym nor a parallel concept of any of these, but the more 
inclusive experience which the others help to perfect. 

1. Redemption (cf. EAcuBepia, EAcuBepoUv, EAcUBEpos). 

The common denominator of adoption and redemption for Paul 
is the abrogation of the state of bondage (Rom. 6:17, 19f.; 8:15, 
23 ; 1 Cor. 7:22 ; Gal. 4:4f.; Eph. 1:5-7 ; Tit.3:3). In redemption 
man appears before God as a slave in bondage and in need of 
emancipation. His bondage consists of sin (Rom. 6:16-20; Tit. 
3:3), the law (Gal. 4:5; 5:1), things that are by nature no gods 
(Gal. 4:8f.), his carnal body (Rom. 8:23), and death (Rom. 6:16 ; 
8:21, cf. Eph. 4:30).. He came into this state by the forfeiture of 
his original sonship. To restore this sonship the law came as a 
temporary arrangement (Rom. 5:20; Gal. 3:19). But man was 
still subject to sin from which he had to be freed. He was in need 
of forgiveness as based on the price of redemption. Ultimately 
he had to be liberated from the body and eternal death before his 
adoption could finally be consummated (cf. Rom. 8:23). The price 
(tun) which was due for redemption is evidently the blood of 
Christ (Rom. 3:25 ; Eph. 1:7, cf. I Cor. 6:20 ; 7:23). 

In man’s own experience the Holy Spirit is the earnest and seal of 
redemption (Eph. 1:13f.; 4:30, cf. If Cor. 3:17) ; and in the same 
way as redemption of a slave was a prerequisite for his sonship, so 
redemption is actually a step toward adoption. To be adopted is 


1 Op. cit., 224. 
2 For a comparison of regeneration and adoption cf. John L. Girardeau, 
op. cit., pp. 473 ff.; Thornton Whalling, op. cit., 228 ff. 
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more than to be redeemed out of slavery. Although the reference 
to a price paid might be reminiscent of Greco-Roman practices of 
Paul’s time, it is quite likely that he had in mind the rounding out 
of a typological comparison with the liberation of Israel out of 
bondage in Egypt (cf. supra, Deut. 32:6). Neither adoption nor 
redemption is fully completed in this life in all that they encompass. 
Rom. 8:23 puts both side by side in an eschatological setting: 
**... but we ourselves, having the first fruits of the Spirit, we our- 
selves also groan in ourselves anticipating adoption, the redemption 
of our body.” 

2. Justification (cf. Sixaios, Sixcioovvn, Sixaicpa, 
Sixaiwors). 

Justification comes through redemption which is in Christ (Rom. 
3:24). Man’s serfdom to sin makes him guilty and in need of 
justification. Adoption and justification, in addition to their 
common dependence on redemption, are further related insofar as 
those whom God chose to be His children He also justified (cf. Rom. 
8:29f.; Eph. 1:5-7). In redemption man stands before the Great 
Master as a slave in bondage. In justification he stands before the 
Judge as an accused person in need to be pronounced justified, and 
so righteous.' In adoption he stands before a Father, as a prospec- 
tive heir. To be justified, to become a subject of moral government, 
does not of necessity involve sonship and inheritance which con- 
stitute the ultimate purpose of God’s choosing and of adoption. 
Thus to be adopted as a son is more than to be justified, and it can 
safely be said that justification is not a synonym of adoption, but 
serves to complete the process of adoption. Righteousness depends 
on fulfilment of the law, but this is beyond man’s natural ability 
and so the need for justification arises (Gal. 3:10f.). By the grace 
of God, through redemption in Christ, whom God has set to be a 
propitiation (iAaocttpiov), and through faith, man obtains righteous- 
ness and is justified (Rom. 3:24ff.; 5:9 ; If Cor. 5:21 ; Gal. 4:5). 
Justification is the ethico-juridical side of adoption. The liability 
which man has incurred in the first Adam is removed in the second 
Adam. 


1 Justification and redemption are inseparable. The former becomes 
necessary because of sin, transgression, and guilt. The latter becomes 
necessary because there is a price to be paid, a debt is involved. And in 
Judaism of Paul’s time the guilt of transgression, which made justification 
imperative, was regarded as a debt (cf. Matt. 6: 12; Luke 11: 4). Thus 
the paying of a price in redemption seems to be synonymous with the act 
of forgiveness. And so the question of the recipient of the price (tip1), 
1 Cor. 6: 20; 7: 23) becomes void. 
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3. Reconciliation (cf. 

Reconciliation is related to adoption by virtue of its close relation- 
ship to justification (cf. Rom. 5:9f.; Il Cor. 5:19ff.; Eph. 2:15f.). 

Before man attains to the state of adoption he is not only estranged 
from God, because he broke His commandments, but he is allied 
to His enemy as well, weak, ungodly, and in bondage to evil (cf. Rom. 
5:6ff.; Eph. 2:15f.). In the Son hostility is potentially ended and 
man can be at peace with God. The change from one state to the 
other is called the kataAAacy?. Without reconciliation with its 
social-juridical emphasis man would be unfit for adoption. 

4. Sanctification (cf. cyiaopes, ayidlew, Gyios, ayiwouvn, 
cry16TN5). 

In the Old Testament holiness was a supreme demand for Israel 
under God (Lev. 11:44). The same holds true for adoption. In 
his natural state man is unholy, unacceptable for the presence of 
God, and so not fit for adoption (II Cor. 6:14-18). Sanctification 
involves a process that goes back to regeneration and forestalls a 
relapse into the same state which necessitated justification and 
reconciliation. By sanctification man is being moulded into the 
image of the Son and without it adoption will not attain to its 
ultimate confirmation. 

5. Salvation (cf. cwthp, cwtnpia). 

Paul regarded regeneration, justification, reconciliation, and 
sanctification as prerequisites for salvation (Rom. 5:9f.; II Thess. 
2:13 ; I Tim. 2:15; Tit. 3:5). Salvation became necessary because 
man’s natural state makes him subject to divine wrath and to per- 
dition. Full sonship is impossible unless man is saved from his 
perilous condition (cf. Rom. 5:9 ; 9:27; If Cor. 2:15; II Thess. 
2:10; I Tim. 1:15; Tit. 3:3ff.). Although salvation is a rather 
inclusive experience, and one might almost say a synonym of 
adoption, it does not per se mean restoration to a filial relationship. 
To be adopted as a child is more than to be saved. 


6. Fellowship (cf. koivoveiv, Kowoovia, ovyKoivooveiv). 

Fellowship is one of the most central tenets of Paul’s theology, 
and no matter which aspect of his teachings is taken as a point of 
departure, it is almost invariably related to fellowship. So also 
adoption would be incomplete without fellowship—fellowship with 
the Father and the Son (I Cor. 1:9), with the Holy Spirit (cf. II 
Cor. 13:13 ; Phil. 2:1), and, on the basis of a common brotherhood 
with the Son, also with other believers (Rom. 8:29). In mystic 
fellowship as described by the phrase €v XpioT@ the believer follows 
the path which He had gone before. Objectively this fellowship 
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is sealed in baptism. “For we are all children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus. For as many of you as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ” (Gal. 3:26f.).1_ While baptism takes place 
once, the eucharist would among other things be a continual 
expression of man’s own sonship. Subjectively fellowship embraces | 
the life of Christ spiritually applied to the life of the believer. He 
suffers with Christ (Rom. 8:17), is crucified with Him (Rom 6:6 ; 
Gal. 2:19f.), is baptized with Him into death and dies with Him. 
(Rom. 6:4ff.; cf. Col. 2:12), is buried with Him (Rom. 6:4 ; II Tim 
2:11), is raised up with Him (Rom. 6:5; Eph. 2:6; Col. 2:12; 
3:1), is made alive with Him (Eph. 2:4f.; Col. 2:13), is glorified 
with Him (Rom. 8:17), inherits with Him (Rom. 8:17), and will 
reign with Him (II Tim. 2:12). Fellowship, as described here is 
part of the transformation from the old to the new man, and as 
such it becomes an integral part of the preparation before adoption 
can be fully realized. 

| Il 

In addition to the organic relationships which exist between 
adoption and the various aspects which contribute to its fulfilment, 
they further share a common origin insofar as God takes the 
initiative in His eternal counsel and in His action in history to 
bring them about, and insofar as they are realized in Christ through 
the Spirit and faith. | 

Adoption is both present (Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:5f.; Eph. 1:5) 
and eschatological (Rom. 8:23). In its present form adoption 
becomes manifest through the actual experience of redemption, 
justification, etc. It is present in the fellowship with Christ and in 
the indwelling of the Spirit of adoption by which man can cry 
“‘Abba, Father” (Rom. 8:14f.; Gal. 4:6). In spite of the fact that 
adoption becomes a reality in man’s awareness of a new life, its 
final consummation is yet to come. Although he has the first 
fruits of the Spirit, he groans within himself waiting for the adoption, 
the redemption of his body (Rom. 8:23). This futural element 
comes out in various other aspects of adoption also. So, e.g., the 
Holy Spirit is the seal of future redemption (Eph. 1:13f.; 3:4ff.; 
cf. If Cor. 3:17). Final justification will come beyond this life 
(Rom. 2:13 ; Gal. 5:5; cf. Rom. 5:19 ; If Tim. 4:8). The eschatolo- 
gical element stands out very clearly in salvation. On the day of 


1It seems as if the expression éy Xpiota had its origin in the idea 
that the believer puts Christ on as a garment. This putting on of Christ, 
in turn, seems to have had its origin in certain practices of the mystery 
religions where the devotee went through a rite of this kind. If so, how- 
ever, it is quite clear that Paul's Christ-mysticism is unique in its content 
and emphasis on the spiritual. 
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testing man shall be saved (I Cor. 3:15; cf. 5:5). Paul’s own 
salvation is regarded as future (II Tim. 4:18). Salvation is so much 
a matter of the future that Paul could say “‘we are saved by hope” 
(Rom. 8:24) and could speak of the “hope of salvation’’ (I Thess. 
5:8). The eschatological element of adoption comes out very 
clearly in Paul’s Christ-fellowship. As children men are fellow- 
héirs with Christ, which in itself points to a future inheritance (Rom. 
8:17; cf. Gal. 3:18 ; Eph. 1:14, 18 ; 5:5; Col. 3:24). Glorifica- 
tion, which is part of man’s fellowship with Christ, is still to come 
in its fulness (Rom. 8:17f.). Man’s eae 8 so his adoption 
—is incomplete until he reigns with Christ. 

Summarizing it can be said that there hardly seems to be any 

doubt that Paul’s metaphor of adoption roots in the Jewish rather 
than in the Greco-Roman, or other traditions. It might even have 
been derived from Israel’s deliverance out of bondage in Egypt. 
*Adoption seems to be the most comprehensive concept that Paul 
‘employed of man’s restoration. Adoption involves a crisis in the 
life of the believer followed by a process and it points to an eschatolo- 
gical completion. The ultimate purpose of adoption is the restora- 
tion of man to freedom and to a harmonious relationship with 
God his Father. 
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LATIMER’S CANDLE 


by G. J. C. MARCHANT 


Lhe four hundredth anniversary of the Marian Martyrs is an 
occasion which THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY could not 
possibly ignore ; unfortunately, it was not possible to include a 
commemorative article in our issue of last October. But now it 
gives us very decided pleasure to print the Callaghan Lecture de- 
livered in St. Nicholas’ Church, Durham, last year, by the Vicar, 
the Rev. G. J. C. Marchant, M.A. This lecture sets forth Latimer 
and Ridley'’s theological development towards a fully Reformed 
position, with more especial reference to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, and its relation to sacramental issues. It is much 
more than a panegyric of the Reformers; its contemporary 
relevance needs no underlining. 


[re burning of Bishops Latimer and Ridley in Oxford on October 

16, 1555, occurred well within the series of Reformation martyr- 
doms that took place in Queen Mary’s reign. On February 4 of 
that year John Rogers, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Vicar of St. 
Sepulchre’s, Holborn, and of importance in the history of the 
English Bible through his participation in the version known as 
‘“‘Matthew’s Bible’, died at Smithfield. The stern Bishop. Hooper 
of Gloucester was burned in sight of his own Cathedral on 
February 9, and on the same day Rowland Taylor, friend of Cran- 
mer, died near to his own parish of Hadleigh, Suffolk. So the list 
goes on through the year. But apart from the death of Cranmer 
in March, 1556, the spectacle of Latimer and Ridley has caught 
the imagination and has summarized the witness of the Anglican 
Reformers as none other. Not the least contribution to this emi- 
nence are, of course, the well-known words of Latimer to Ridley 
as they stood at the stake: 

Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man. We shall 
this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust 
shall never be put out. 

There may have been the firm hope behind these words of a 
restoration of reformed religion when the princess Elizabeth would 
become queen ; for, as his manservant, Bernher, records, the sub- 
ject constantly in his prayers was “the establishment and restoration 
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of the true Gospel in England”’, and that Princess Elizabeth, whom 
he was wont to mention by name, “might be a comfort to the com- 
fortless realm of England”. Nevertheless, there was also surely 
the thrust of the whole Reformation consciousness, that as they 
were witnessing for the restoration of a true and pure form of the 
Catholic faith, so they could hope for the fulfilment of divine 
promise to the Church of Jesus Christ. Consequently, the words of 
Latimer have a more general implication than their immediate 
reference to the witness of himself and Ridley, and it.can hardly 
be doubted that he himself in this grimly humorous way, intended 
more to be understood than that the memory of their death should 
be undying. Others were lighting similar “‘candles’’ to reformed 
religion in England and many more were to follow. But in a 
peculiar way the theological and practical attack of the Reforma- 
tion, both within and without the Church of England, was summed 
up in Latimer and Ridley. 

It used to be said at the time (as Ridley was reminded at his 
trial before the Bishop of Lincoln) that “‘Latimer leaneth to Cran- 
mer, Cranmer to Ridley and Ridley to the singularity of his own 
wit’. There was a certain truth in this, for Latimer, especially in 
his latter years, relied considerably upon the theological scholarship 
of Cranmer, taking his stand at his trial before Weston on “‘My 
lord of Canterbury’s book”’ to the exasperation of his judges, who 
contemptuously remarked: “‘Your learning is let out to farm and 
shut up in my lord of Canterbury’s book’’. Cranmer had also been 
indebted to Ridley’s theological assistance. But the one deeper 
truth that this popular saying revealed was the way in which the 
practical reforms and pointed popular preaching, so well exempli- 
fied in Latimer, were rooted in a radical theological reform repre- 
sented by the more academic Ridley. Together they represent that 
dominant theme in Reformation teaching, that the Church’s teach- 
ing and preaching, practice and order must at all times be subject 
to the Word of God in Holy Scripture. Very clearly is this principle 
manifested in themselves and their experience, and here the popular 
witticism about them, mentioned by their judges, really misses the 
point. We may start with the assertion as to Ridley’s individualism. 
Unlike Latimer, he lifts nothing of the veil that hangs over the 
early days of his reformed thinking. There is no certain evidence 
that he gave much attention to the interest in Luther while an 
undergraduate at Cambridge, nor that he mingled his scholastic 
studies with the subjects discussed in “‘littlke Germany’’"—the White 
Horse Inn. But Reformation ideas had progressed sufficiently at 
the time for Sir Thomas More, as High Steward of Cambridge, to 
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take strong measures against them in 1525. Possibly he was deterred 
by his uncle, a Fellow of Queens’, who had been a commissioner 
to inspect Luther’s writings and had joined in their condemnation 
in 1520. Ridley was sent to read divinity in Louvain and at the 
Sorbonne ; yet even here the ferment of the Reformation could 
not be escaped and the martyrdom of De Berquin, the friend of 
Erasmus, must have come to his notice in Paris. But he was not 
favourably impressed with the Sorbonne and its noisy disputations, 


_and returned to Cambridge soon after. Here the march of events 


like the death of Bilney in 1531, his signing the decree against 
Papal supremacy as Proctor in 1534, and the visitation of the 
monasteries in 1536, must have taken him up into their stream of 
influence. His nomination as chaplain to Cranmer in 1537 con- 
tains a firm hint as to his developing position; and he must have 
been well aware of the struggle for the Bible in English which 
culminated with the issue in 1539. His own reaction to this shows 
him well on in Reformation thinking, for he tells of his determina- 
tion to read the Bible for himself and to test the contested views 
in its light. 

I learned without book almost all Paul's epistles, yea and I ween 
all the canonical epistles save only the Apocalypse. Of which study, 
although in time a great part did depart from me, yet the sweet smell 
thereof, I trust, I shall carry with me to heaven ; for the profit thereof 
I think I have felt all my lifetime ever after. 


But there is one further influence in Ridley beside the Lutheran 
disputes and the study of the Scriptures. In 1538 he became in- 
cumbent of Herne in Kent, where he showed evidence of being 
generally for reform, though in a mild way. In 1545 the Lutheran- 
Swiss controversy over the Lord’s Supper evoked the Swiss 
Apologia on the subject, which caused Ridley to spend the summer 
studying afresh the whole issue at Herne. As long before as 1534 
(according to Dix), Ridley had read Ratramnus’s answer to 
Paschasius Radbertus on the nature of the presence of Christ’s 
body and blood in the Eucharist, a work originally produced in 
the ninth century for the Emperor Charles the Bold. The book 
had then been almost lost to knowledge, apart from a reference by 
Trithemius in 1494; but in the discussions on the subject in Ger- 
many and Switzerland it had been brought forth again and reprinted 
under the influence of Oecolampadius at Cologne in 1532. The 
edition Ridley appears to have read was the 1534 Zurich edition 
which had Swiss annotations. Paschasius Radbertus had been one 
of the first to give clear expression to the doctrine of the Eucharist 
which later became established in the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Ratramnus’ answer, by showing that the words of institution were 
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figurative not literal, embodied in his book De Corpore et Sanguine 
Domini, had the authority of a Catholic doctor to whom Pope and 
Emperor turned. Thus Ridley refers to the influence of this book 
on his theology at the Disputation at Oxford in 1554 (the year 
before he died) ; that Bertram (or Ratramnus) 
ever counted a Catholic for these seven hundred years until this our 
- age. ... This Bertram was the first that pulled me by the ear and that 
first brought me from the common error of the Romish church, and 
caused me to search more diligently and exactly both the Scriptures 
and the writings of the old Ecclesiastical Fathers in this matter. 


Out of this he became so convinced that the Roman doctrine 
was neither Scriptural nor Patristic, that he pressed the study of 
the book upon Bishop Brooks of Lincoln right up to the end. 

Ridley therefore stands out as no mere individualist arriving at 
ill-digested conclusions of his own. He found himself bound to 
make a far-reaching decision in the times in which he lived, but 
in this there was no mere leaning to a “‘singular wit’. All these 
men who figure so prominently in this period are noteworthy for 
the slow, even laborious, progress of their spiritual pilgrimage. 
They had too much to lose, not only in material things and in 
physical suffering, ‘but still more in that which counted supremely 
with them, in spiritual certainty, in the hope of final salvation, to 
be easy and light in their departure from what they had been 
brought up to believe was the way of salvation in the true Church. 
Every step is tested, prayed and pondered over and if they, like 
Luther, have to stand alone saying, “Here I stand, I can do no 
other’, their decision is just that inescapable and critical implica- 
tion of responsibility, which even the passive subscribers to the 
dominant régime were in fact tacitly facing and resolving, with 
probably less care, themselves. 

Ridley was about forty-five years of age when he finally decided 
against the doctrine of transubstantiation, the real test of his or- 
thodoxy in the eyes of the final judges. Latimer was over sixty 
when he came to the same conclusion. But even here, Latimer 
must be seen in a different light than as a mere dependent upon 
Cranmer. For twenty years he had been a castigator of the prac- 
tical abuses of the Church ; during that time in a short episcopate 
of Worcester of under four years, he had attempted to put into 
effect the reforms he had called for from the pulpit. At the age 
of forty he had been a storm centre in Cambridge and had had to 
appear before Wolsey to answer for his sermons; Convocation 
later, when he was incumbent of West Kington, had taken him to 
task again for his preaching. It compelled him to subscribe to 
doctrines of purgatory, masses for the dead, the invocation and 
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mediation of saints in heaven, the meritorious nature of pilgrim- 
ages and offerings to relics, the power of the keys invested in the 
Popes, the seven sacraments, the worship of images, amongst other 
things. Many of these Latimer had been used to calling ‘“‘volun- 
tary’, which each man could perform if he wished, as distinct 
from necessary duties to God incumbent on all. He was not dis- 
posed yet to denounce them simply in themselves although he 
opposed the abuses attached to them. Nevertheless, he subscribed 
to all the articles required, having to make the ignominious admis- 
| sion in his final apology on his knees: “He doth acknowledge that 
of — he hath erred not only in discretion but also in doctrine and that 
he was not called before the said lords but upon good and just 
at — grounds’’. In this Latimer is not to be estimated in the same way 
© § as the recanting Cranmer at a later date, for he was still here the 
it — practical Reformer without the complete conviction resting on 
ce — clearly held doctrine. He is still honestly holding almost all the 
wr | doctrines of the papal Church. But an enforced recantation of this 
. sort probably stimulated rather than suppressed the agitated sense 
in | of multiplied abuse that oppressed him. Soon after, when in 1533 
ly | a considerable controversy rose out of further preaching in Bristol, 
io 

n 

h 


more of the old bonds no doubt loosened. 


No man was more averse to extreme measures, all through, than 

- | Latimer. He was not one to sweep away incontinently all that 
‘© | attached to abuse, the good with the bad. Nobody was more ready 
© | to retain every belief and practice which could be called primitive, 
a- | nor more careful to uphold the legitimate uses of customs without 
© | their abuses. But the vested interest in superstition was more than 
Ih | superficial in the life of the Church and the increased bitterness. in 
controversy and the opposition from so many of the clergy in- 
d § creasingly informed him of the insufficiency of his own moderate 
r- | programme. Thus at this time, as Cranmer came to be Arch- 
ty | bishop, Latimer came into closer association with him and also 
er § with Cromwell the Chancellor. Out of this came the promotion to 
m § the see of Worcester, which the French ambassador Chapuys noted 
c- § to the Emperor Charles V as a strong blow to the party of the old 
te § religion. His short episcopate opened his eyes still more to clerical 
to } charlatanry, but it does not reveal much significant change in his 
ze § position as a Reformer. Theologically he could sign happily and 
to | most carefully the Ten Articles of 1536 affirming the doctrine of 
yn | transubstantiation and a moderate attitude to many of the popular 
to | religious ceremonies and beliefs. He would know that these articles 
to | reflected the 1536 Wittenberg Articles which had resulted from 
id | discussions between German and English theologians, after Henry 
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VIII had found the Lutheran Augsburg Confession more than he 
could tolerate. The Ten Articles thus represent a certain moderate 
infiltration of Lutheran doctrine which was a step in the right 
direction. But the Six Articles of 1539 brought about Latimer’s 
resignation from the bishopric. They did not cover quite the same 
ground as the Ten Articles; transubstantiation was first fully as- 
serted, but with it went articles on clerical celibacy, the binding 
of vows of chastity, the value of private masses, auricular con- 
fession, and the withdrawing of communion in both kinds. Latimer 
still held to the first of these, but the others, particularly with their 
harsh penalties attached, were a blow to thought and action in- 
volving his relationship with other Reformers. As a private person 
Latimer would not have found them too severe; but as bishop 
with the task of enforcing them, his position was impossible. 


_ The short reign of Edward VI brought about considerable de- 
velopment in Latimer and also in Cranmer and Ridley. At this 
time Latimer was living with the Archbishop, having no settled 
office, and met at his house many of the Swiss theologians to whose 
discussions he gave careful attention. Bucer, Peter Martyr, Paul 
Fagius, John 4 Lasco were at Lambeth at this time, and an im- 
portant change took place in the movement for reform in England. 
Hitherto the major concern had been with Lutheranism as the only 
“live option” (if that!) under Henry, but now the greater influence 
was from the Calvinist-Reformed. The path henceforth to be 
taken by the reformed Church of England would be an insular 
one, profiting by both but adhering to neither. The via media—if 
such it is to be called—is to be sought in what was traced between 
the two Continental Reformations rather than the mediation be- 
tween Geneva and Rome. That question hardly arose until a 
hundred years ago. It was noted by the Swiss how carefully 
Latimer listened to discussions on Eucharistic doctrine—‘‘as one 
who is beyond measure desirous that the whole truth may be laid 
open to him and even that he may be thoroughly convinced”’, as 
Traheron told Bullinger in August, 1548. Latimer did not wait 
long on this issue. The same writer told Bullinger again in Sep- 
tember, 1548: *‘That you may add yet more to the praises of God, 
you must know that Latimer has come over to our opinion respect- 
ing the true doctrine of the Eucharist, together with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury”. In actual fact, according to Sir John Cheke’s 
Preface to the Embden Edition of Cranmer’s Defence of the True 
and Catholick Doctrine of the Sacrament, the Archbishop aban- 
doned not only the doctrine of transubstantiation but also belief in 
“the real presence’’ in 1546 under the instruction of Ridley, after 
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having been for a long time a close reader of Continental Reforma- 
tion literature. But it is true of Latimer and accords with his own 
confession at his trial that he had rejected transubstantiation for 
the previous seven years. Unlike Cranmer and Ridley, Latimer 
was not one to think deeply theologically and there was that devout 
streak in his make-up that distrusted somewhat the influence of a 
predominantly theological approach. His concern all along had 
been for the practical effects of the Reformation, the putting down 
of superstition, abuse and the clerical charlatanry which was almost. 
a “‘big business”. 

But this late doctrinal step, with its obvious readiness to welcome 
the teaching, reveals the final issue of a stream of influence that 
had been at work ever since the day when “‘little Bilney”’, the 
pioneer of the Reformation in England, had brought confusion to 
his violent, dogmatic opposition to Lutheranism back in the early 
part of 1524. The occasion then had been an oration by Latimer 
against Melanchthon at his graduation to the Bachelor of ‘Divinity 
degree. He was then about forty years old. It was apparent to 
the listening Bilney that the vast amount of violent denunciation 
covered up a considerable misunderstanding of the actual issues. 
involved. Bilney himself, like Luther, had failed to find peace of 
heart, under a sense of guilt, by means of the medieval penitential 
system. He was also a spiritual product of Erasmus’ diglot New 
Testament, the Novum Instrumentum, printed in parallel columns 
of Latin ‘and Greek, which he first read for the beauty of the Latin | 
rather than for the Word of God (as he says). The story should 
be well-known of how he sought out the firebrand Latimer in his 
rooms in Cambridge, timidly approaching one whose rigid ortho- 
doxy had earned him the honour of carrying the university silver 
cross, and asked permission to confess to him, This simple occur- 
ence gave him the opportunity to tell of his spiritual pilgrimage, 
the fruitlessness of his search through the Church’s normal channels 
of forgiveness, and even to produce the denounced New Testament. 
“By his confession”, said Latimer later, “I learned more than 
before in many years’’ ; and it was not long before Latimer himself 
was studying the New Testament and also joining in the clandestine 
gatherings in the White Horse Inn, where Bilney had originated the 
group of men influenced first by the Renaissance and then by 
Luther. Among these, we may note, were Stafford, Reader in 
Divinity, Matthew Parker, later first Elizabethan Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Robert Barnes, Master and Prior of the Augustines, 
John Rogers, William Tyndale, John Frith, Miles Covérdale. 
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Edward Crome, and Nicholas Shaxton—all later to become 
prominent in the movement for reform. 


Like Ridley, Latimer was thus brought under the influence of 
the New Testament and the current discussions on Church reform, 
all in the light of the growing interest in Luther’s message. Behind 
all the denunciation of popular abuses that followed in his preach- 
ing, and the discussions, agreements and articles on matters that 
might seem trivial, there was working the same ferment which in 
Germany began with Luther’s purely academic theses on the stupid 
vulgarities of Tetzel’s sale of indulgences. It will be remembered 
how quickly Luther rejected one thing after another as the medieval 
church polity was subjected to the light of his hardly-won experi- 
mental and theological position of justification by faith alone. In 
England, independently, Bilney had by similar paths come to a 
similar experience, but there was no similar strong theological 
definition yet, no principle that would be applied to the whole 
situation, except “what is true to Holy Scripture’’. The theological 
result from this was not so quickly apparent as the practical, hence 
the greater preoccupation with the reform of those superstitious 
misdirections of the people which obscured the Scriptural terms of 
forgiveness and Christian duty. Even in this, of course, the teach- 
ing of the early Reformers “smelt of the pan” (i.e. Lutheranism), 
as said Bishop West of Ely when Latimer refused to attack Luther, 
on the excuse that he had not been allowed to read his books. 
Thus he was accused before Wolsey of being a Lutheran, while 
Bilney at the same time had to swear not to preach any of Luther’s 
opinions. But this label stuck all through and in the dispute on 
April 18, 1554, he was accused of being a Lutheran once, but 
replied: “No, I was a papist; for I never could perceive how 
Luther could defend his opinion [i.e. consubstantiation] without 
transubstantiation”’. 


It may be seen in his later sermons how the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith did have a firm place, devotionally at least, in his 
thinking. 


Christ only and no man else merited remission, justification and 
eternal felicity, for as many as will believe the same. They that will 
not believe it shall not have it; for it is no more but “believe and 
have”. 


Preaching at Grimthorpe Castle, Lincolnshire, before the 
Duchess of Suffolk, in 1550, Latimer says plainly: 


Christ reputeth all those for just, holy, acceptable before God which 
put their trust, hope and confidence in Him. By His passion which He 
suffered, He merited that as many as believe in Him shall be as well 
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His painful death and we re- 
ceive the same through believing on Him as St. Paul teacheth us, 
saying, “Freely ye are justified through faith”. In these words of St. 
Paul, all merits and estimation of works are excluded and clean taken 
away. For if it were for our works’ sake then it were not freely, but 
St. Paul saith “Freely”. 

The famous sermon on the Plough in Edward VI’s reign casti- 
gated the secularized clergy for their non-preaching: 

And now I. would ask a strange question; who is the most diligent 
bishop and prelate in all England, that passeth all the rest in doing 
his office? . . . I will tell you. It is the devil. He is the most diligent 
preacher of all other; he is never out of his diocese; he is never 
from his cure; ye shall never find him out of the way .. . and his 
office is to hinder religion, to maintain superstition, to set up idolatry, 
to teach all kind of popery. . . . Where the devil is resident and hath 
his plough going, there away with books and up with candles; away 
with bibles and up with beads ; away with the light of the gospel and 
up with the light of candles, yea at noondays. Where the devil is 
resident that he may prevail, up with all superstition and idolatry ; 
censing, painting of images, candles, palms, ashes, holy water and new 
service of men’s inventing. . . . Down with Christ’s cross, up with 
purgatory pickpurse. .. . 

—and so on. 

In this Latimer takes the criticism further along the line than 
he had hitherto done. But although the later Elizabethan settle- 
ment was not entirely to endorse this view of things (and it is 
probable that Latimer himself would not desire to abolish all the 
externals of worship as this might suggest but simply stressed the 
apparent alternatives then available), the later period of reform did 
attempt to clarify the theological issues which lay behind Latimer’s 
trenchant preaching. While Henry VIII was busy in the political 
and theological fields, the only opening towards reform was along 
Lutheran lines, and even here progress was at snail’s pace. The 
short reign of Edward VI allowed for a freer atmosphere for dis- 
cussion and it was then that the English Reformers could go 
farther than just reading the works of the Continental theologians ; 
they could meet them and discuss the issues involved. Thus it 
was only at the end of his life, after such new opportunities, that 
Latimer arrived at something like a consistent outlook. 

As with most Anglicans at the time, no one doctrine, like jus- 
tification by faith, became the criterion of reform; rather it was 
in relation to one of its implicates, the rejection of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation and the mass, that their main attack was felt. 
While the Continentals could cut the ground away under every 
controversy by means of the recovered understanding of justifica- 
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tion by faith alone (the metaphysic of the gospel, so to speak), the 
Anglicans, especially Ridley, Latimer and Cranmer, discussed 
doctrinal and practical issues with the Roman Church, with the 
doctrine of justification referred to more by implication. First of 
all, in the Ten Articles, the doctrine is loosely stated but hardly 
defined. In the times of their trials, in disputes on Christ’s pre- 
sence in the Eucharist and on the doctrine of the Mass, they based 
their position Scripturally upon the affirmations of Christ’s finished 
sacrifice on the cross, and the inconsistency between the Bible 
declarations on Christ’s redemptive work and the claims of the 
propitiatory aspects of the Mass. Foxe’s account shows consider- 
able patristic and conciliar discussion, but when Ridley and Latimer 
were faced with the test statement—‘‘In the Mass, there is the 
lively sacrifice of the church, which is propitiable as well for the 
sins of the quick as for the dead’’—they answered in similar terms: 
the high-priesthood of Christ in His offering on the cross and His 
sacrifice being once for all leaves no room for a repetition in any 
terms. By this time Ridley’s book, A Brief Declaration of the 
Lord's Supper, was in preparation, in which he showed a clear 
identification with the Swiss Reformers, a doctrine which had been 
embodied in the 1552 Communion rite and expressed as never 
before or since the doctrine of justification by faith alone. Of 
course a number of different variants of Eucharistic theology can 
and did relate themselves to the fundamental theme of justification 
by faith alone, and it is not the place here to take up the discussion 
of Gregory Dix as to what view Ridley took. But it remains a 
permanent gift from him through Cranmer that the doctrine of 
justification by faith must be given a fitting liturgical expression in 
relation to the sacraments. 

A more open exposition of the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone had been given in the Homily of Salvation issued in 1547 
from Cranmer’s pen. Its statement echoes Melanchthon: ‘‘We 
are accounted righteous before God only for the merits of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith and not for our own works and 
deservings”’. It is “the forgiveness of sins’; a “righteousness 
which we receive of God’s mercy and Christ’s merits embraced 
by faith [is] taken, allowed, and accepted for our perfect and full 
justification”. The doctrine of the atonement linked to this is 
Anselmic, expressed in terms of satisfaction—‘‘or (as it may be 
called) amends to His Father for our sins to assuage His wrath 
and indignation”. It was a decision of forgiveness that applied to 
infants by their baptism and which availed to all as in growing 
years they fell into sin but sought forgiveness again in turning to 
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God unfeignedly. Three things take part in our justification—the 
mercy of God; Christ’s satisfaction of God’s justice; our faith 
in Christ’s merits which itself is not our faith but God’s work in 
us. Repentance, love, hope, dread of God, operate in the justified 
man but have no place in the actual justifying relation. They ac- 
company faith, as do the following good works, but they do not — 
enter into the relation of the sinner to God in justification. The 
homily warns against attributing to our faith any justifying merit, 
any more than to other Christian characteristics. The ground of 
justification is in God’s mercy and the sacrifice of “our High Priest 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Son of God, once offered for us upon 
the cross to obtain thereby God’s grace and remission, as well of 
our Original sin in baptism as of all actual sins committed by us 
after baptism, if we truly repent and unfeignedly turn to Him 


Compare with this the rather ribald imaginative description by 
Gregory Dix of Cranmer’s thoughts on the way to the stake: “And 
the sturdy decent Latimer—and Nicholas Ridley who had showed 
him, Thomas, how the truth lay about the sacrament . . . they had 
all died, almost every one he had known .. . in these quarrels 
about the bread and the Body. . . . This is what it all came. to in 
the end—the bread had nothing to do with the Body—that was 
what he was dying for .. .”” Nothing needs more emphasis, ap- 
parently, than that behind all the sacramental and ecclesiastical 
arguments and disputes lay convictions about the gospel, about 
man’s salvation, related to the nature of the historical atoning 
deed of the cross, and the eternal purpose and decision enshrined 
in the doctrine of justification by faith alone. It was that gospel 
for the restoration of which Latimer prayed so constantly in prison 
that at times he could not rise from his knees without assistance. 
It was because they saw every major question and many trivial ones 
as finally turning on this Biblical and Christological heart of the 
gospel that they were prepared to go to the stake rather than 


recant. 
* * * * * 


That was in 1555; now it is 1955. Yet it cannot be said that the 
issues at stake then have passed away into theological museum 
pieces. When Dr. B. J. Kidd produced his two little books on the 
Thirty-nine Articles in 1901 he suggested that the Reformers had 
mistaken their object, having simply attacked a crass notion of 
material change in the elements—thereby involving us in the un- 
likely supposition that they were executed for condemning a doc- 
trine which their judges would themselves condemn and did 


again”. 
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condemn at the Council of Trent. A competent knowledge of the 
subject would soon reveal that these Reformers knew the con- 
troversy intimately and opposed not only the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation but also that of the “‘real presence’”’. Hence the issues 
involved cannot be thus dismissed as irrelevant to our later theo- 
logical debates, a conviction indeed which has been happily grow- 
ing in recent years. Nevertheless, the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone finds a somewhat faint interest among Anglicans, and 
the more valuable contributions in recent years have come from 
others, such as Forgiveness and Reconciliation by Dr. Vincent 
Taylor, or Dr. H. R. Mackintosh’s Christian Doctrine of Forgive- 
ness. Only recently a small but valuable symposium by Anglicans’ 
has lifted it from obscurity, yet with the sense that it has been 
treated as of little significance. Instead of seeing it as the rock 
upon which both medieval and revised Romanism shipwrecks, it 
has been regarded as mere hairsplitting which a_ wider 
understanding will easily reconcile. 

The S.P.C.K. compendium Anglicanism devotes most of its 
meagre section on this topic, not to any quotation of Hooker’s 
great sermon, which laid down the theme for much seventeenth- 
century teaching; nor yet to the noble words of Bishop Hall who 
in The Old Religion says: “It must be only under the garment of 
our Elder Brother that we dare to come in for a blessing; His 
righteousness is made ours by faith, is that whereby we are justified 
in the sight of God’’—and goes on to show the need of a righteous- 


ness which is ours by faith, not by inherent working. Nor does | 


this compendium give a place to Bishop Davenant whose Disputatio 
de lustitia (1631) made a contribution upon the subject of imputed 
righteousness, which the Romans, as well as some modern Pro- 
testants, misunderstood, regarding it as an ethical fiction but which, 
Davenant shows, expresses the implication of the union of the 
sinner with Christ; his being accepted in the Beloved, just as 
Luther had described the same in terms of marriage, in which 
' Christ and the soul “have all things in common, be they good or 
ill, so that what belongs to Christ now belongs to the believing 
soul and what belongs to the soul now belongs to Christ. Since 
Christ possesses every good and blessedness these now belong to 
the soul. Since the soul is burdened with sin and wretchedness 
these now become Christ’s’’ (on the cross where they are des- 
troyed). But the fulminations of Bishop Bull find a large place ; 
as an important example of seventeeth-century Anglican misunder- 


1 Justification by Faith, edited by F. J. Taylor (Mowbrays). 
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standing, no doubt something of his work should be; and indeed 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor could have been added as further confused 
thinking on justification, regeneration and sanctification. The 
bridge between their blunders on the nature of faith also and the 
moralism of William Law and other eighteenth-century writers 
would have been clearly marked. We would then be able to see 
how short a distance Newman had to go in reviving the doctrine 
of the Council of Trent (and before that, of Osiander the Lutheran) 
that we are justified by Christ our righteousness dwelling in us by 
the Spirit, by participating in His essence. 

Here we are in the constant muddle between justification and 
regeneration which Anglicans, with their earnest desire to be spirit- 
ually and devotionally practical, so frequently fall into. But it is 
of the highest importance to separate in doctrine the experimental 
from the transcendental aspect or reference of salvation. In ex- 
perience no doubt it is difficult to separate them ; but in theological 
understanding of the Gospel and its implications they cannot be 
too clearly discriminated. As Ridley, Cranmer and Latimer saw, 
nowhere is this necessity more apparent than in sacramental doc- 
trine. They witnessed against a misunderstanding of the whole 
Biblical message of’ God and His redeeming revelation of Himself 
in the person and work of His Son, Jesus Christ: thus, that the 
Son was eternally offering His propitiatory sacrifice of Himself to 
a remote and wrathful God the Father, and the Church on earth 
with the Church in heaven joined in pleading this sacrifice and 
re-offering it in the Mass. There had been, it is true, a stronger 
emphasis, even before the Reformation, upon the feeding side of 
the sacrament, but this turned against the understanding of Christ’s 
atonement as a finished work inasmuch as the reception of the 
veritable Body and Blood increased justification, in the current 
teaching. By this life, of religious good works as well as moral 
ones, the Soul would be drawn up to God and the period of pur- 
gatorial discipline diminished. The revised Romanism of the 
Council of Trent made no departure from this religious programme. 
as can be seen from the Creed of Pope Pius [V of 1564. 

For unreformed theology the heavenly reality behind the 
Church’s hope and its liturgical expression was the heavenly altar 
with its eternally offered Lamb. There was involved in this view 
the concept, that what was effected in history was now and for ever 
continued in the eternal realm in identical action. This the Re- 
formers attacked. For them, what was done in history was indeed 
the revelation of a truly eternal reality, in the will and purpose of 
God, namely, His merciful and gracious decision to forgive. They 
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thought of the Old Testament saints as by faith anticipating the 
full atoning deed of the cross and receiving its sacramental antici- 
pations in circumcision and passover. The whole conception of 
God, His self-revelation and redemption in Christ, was wholly dif- 
ferent. God Himself was seen to be far more in the work of sal- 
vation—‘‘in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself”. The 
coming and the saving work of Christ was the final revelation of 
the Triune God as Reconciler and Redeemer, One who had now 
revealed Himself in the fulness of His grace, mercifully providing 
that perfect means whereby the sinner under His wrath and judg- 
ment may yet be acquitted, accepted as fully a child of God and 
made to stand complete in a salvation perfect in all its aspects— 
yet a salvation of which he must and will, because of his regenera- 
tion, explore the boundless riches and blessings throughout his life 
in advancing holiness, until the final resurrection ushers him into 
the full glories. It is through this eternal purpose, this will and 
work of a gracious yet holy God to justify the sinner apart from 
his works and deservings, through Christ, that God reveals Himself 
as who He is in a reconciling relation made possible by His loving 
work in Christ and actual as the sinner is brought to know Him 
through the inner work of the Holy Spirit; so that by faith there 
is received the promise of the whole, the complete gift in pledge 
and foretaste. 

Here we have a thorough and adequate grasp, not only of the 
theology of St. Paul, but of the whole Biblical message, presenting 
to us the self-revelation of God always in dynamic and redemptive 
terms ; always with the fulness of ultimate realities latent in the 
present experience and promise; and both revealed and made 
available to man in Christ. The more recent studies in eschatology 
have helped to clarify this dimension of Biblical teaching and to 
give insight and support to the Reformers’ witness. Again, when 
the reformed emphasis is that this justifying mercy is known and 
received by faith alone, it is to separate and cut off from the trans- 
cendent ground of the sinner’s salvation any suggestion that he can 
contribute anything to what God in grace has provided, either by 
his own works before faith or afterwards. Anglicans have always 
looked askance at this part of the affirmation—in earlier days 
through considerations of moral living, and in later days in con- 
sideration for sacramental means. The earlier objection still arises 
through a permanent aspect of English temperament, the tendency 
to interpret religion in terms of good behaviour and to interpret 
God’s grace as assistance to our own efforts. And, of course, it 
is true that “by faith alone’”’ has produced some queer aberrations. 
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The other objection is founded on a complete misunderstanding. 
None were more ready to integrate the doctrine with the sacra- 
mental life than the Reformers, and none, according to Dix, were 
more successful so far as the Lord’s Supper was concerned. In 
justification by faith alone, there is pre-eminently declared that 
movement of God to man which has been described as the “descent 
of the perpendicular upon the horizontal”. God reveals this eternal 
decision in His Word, in Christ, in a focal way in which all His 
attributes of love, mercy, holiness, wisdom, wrath, justice and 
power find their exemplification in a wonderful unity, and all His 
works in creation, preservation, redemption, reconciliation and 
glorification find their explanation in a new clarity. 

It is not therefore surprising that Luther described the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone as the critical point of a standing or 
falling church. There is good reason to believe that in their own 
way Ridley, Cranmer and Latimer believed so too, and had they 
had the opportunity it would have been more clearly expressed in 
Anglicanism. But Edward died in his minority after a short six 


‘years’ reign, and it is impossible to say how matters would have 


gone had he reigned as long as his father. Under Elizabeth, though 
Anglicans held very similar theological outlooks with the new 
Presbyterians and Dissenters, they left them to work out the doc- 
trine of justification alone, and with all their faults these people 
did see its high importance within the life of the Church. 

The Elizabethans and their successors sent the Church on its 
way for three hundred years more concerned with its “happy es- 
tablishment”’ as its constructive principle. Now once again, it is 
faced with a “drastic reconstruction” (as Dr. E. L. Mascall has 
recently referred to it) in the life of Anglicanism in which it is 
called to a high sense of Church consciousness§ centred round a 
revived and refined sacramentalism that finds its transcendent re- 
ference in a continued, an eternal offering within the heavenly 
sphere. That offering may be defined as of “divine-human 
obedience”, the offering which Christ offered in His whole incar- 
nate life up to the ascension. Although now the terms of this 
approach have many differences from the medieval or Tridentine 
Roman writings it has been anticipated by modern Romans like 
Masure, Vonier and Mersch. However refined and safeguarded, 
to set the mind of the worshipping Church on an eternally self- 
offering Christ as the transcendent reference for our hope of sal- 
vation is to change the estimate of His work in relation to the 
Godhead, to remove the assurance from One Who is “‘just and the 
justifier of Him that believeth in Jesus’”’ to One before whom we © 
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must approve ourselves by an offering that, however much it is 
through and in co-operation with Christ’s, still is ours and contri- 
butes to our justification. Consistently, the liturgical practice is 
changed to suggest the historical re-presentation of what is eternally 
going on, thus to enable the Church to participate in a sacrificial 


offering which because it is linked with His, can only be described © 


as reconciling or justifying. The Church, then, is not just offering 
its life in obedience and thanksgiving; it takes on a reconciling 
attribute rather than reconciled, redemptrix rather than redeemed. 

Strangely enough, when the worship is thus ““God-centred”’ (as 
it is said), in accentuating man’s offering it really becomes man- 
centred in concern for the nature of the action; when it appears 


to be man-centred in concentration on reception, it really becomes - 
God-centred in honouring His gifts and blessings—His divine action 


in the encounter of worship. The crucial issue continues to be how 
we understand the eternal reality behind the historical terms of our 
salvation, those terms focussed in the work of our Lord in His 
incarnate life, death and resurrection, and continued in the life of 
the Church in the sacramental action. 


If the cross (as some suggest) is merely instrumental, a doorway 
whereby the divine-human obedience is taken up into the heavenly 
sphere, it must be replied that such an obedience, although an 
important aspect of atonement, cannot be the interpretation of the 
whole, otherwise we are faced with all the theological and experi- 
mental inadequacies of exemplarist theories. If the “divine- 
human’”’ obedience is the expression in historical terms of that 
eternal relation within the Triune life (as indeed it is), this involves 
for the Church its own obedient self-offering ; but it then becomes 
a theme which cannot be focal in sacraments which are “of the 
gospel”; and to interpret them or the Eucharist alone, in its terms 
is to suggest that the gospel is simply an offering of obedience to 
the Father. Here again we are in an atmosphere of exemplarist 
atonement theology and in justification by our works. The cross 
and resurrection are at the heart of the gospel, and although they 
are the outcome of the Son’s obedience there is unquestionably 
more in their message than just that. Redemptive terms, sacrificial, 
expiatory, of sin-offering are the Biblical affirmations, and any 
suggested self-offering of Christ in heaven cannot but partake of 
that content either in terms of continued offering or “‘pleading’’ the 
sacrifice. 

This assumes that the offering motif in a sacrificial sense, which 
is the true action in the historical terms of our salvation, is one 
that must be taken over into the eternal realm. The Reformers 
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denied this, not only from the Biblical witness that there is no 
more offering for sin, but even more because of the Biblical theme, 
that the revelation of God made in Christ is not of a God needing 
to be eternally propitiated in any sense that would involve His 
redeemed people having to plead an offering in a liturgical action 
that differed little from the Jewish multiplicity of sacrifice, except 
for the fact that the Christian sacrificial action was continuous, and 
not repetitive. This completely conceals the eternal reality that God 
Himself initiated the work of reconciliation because of His gracious 
decision to forgive and receive the sinner as a son, and that this 
is both revealed and fulfilled in the historical order by the atoning 
work of Christ in tHe cross. The sacraments, then, as “of the gospel’’, 
refer to the cross, and beyond that to the justifying grace of God 
which is the transcendent, eternal reference of the whole gospel 
message. In this, there is probably a development from the 
sixteenth-century interpretation of justification, which was more in 
terms of forgiveness and remission of penalties of original sin, and 
of acceptance of the repentant and baptized believer; though, as 
we have seen, Latimer did speak of justification as of God's ac- 
counting the sinner as though he had never sinned but had fulfilled 
all the righteousness of the law. 


Dr. Vincent Taylor has summed up a valuable discussion of 
development since then by saying: “It is the divine activity in 
which God gives effect to His redeeming work in Christ by making 
possible that righteous mind necessary to communion with Him- 
self’. There may however be here an ignoring of the two aspects 
of justification, the one linked to the phrase “by grace’’ and the 
other to “by faith”. “By grace” reminds us that justification is 
a decision and work of God, the eternal purpose to forgive and 
receive through Christ. It draws together all the related themes 
of revelation and reconciliation as their inherent rationale. “By 
faith’’ reminds us that this enters the sinner’s experience as a be- 
ginning, a first step, in a fundamental standing with God in Christ, 
which, because it is accompanied by regenerating grace, will reveal 
itself in sanctified life. But notwithstanding this view from the 
human experience, justification still remains primarily a deed and | 
work of God’s eternal purpose into which the sinner is brought 
through faith in Christ. It tells of a complete salvation which, 
while it will express itself in time in an unfolding in the believer’s 
life and final glory of the complete acceptance in the Saviour, is 
indeed all his in promise, purpose and declaration at the outset. 
In God’s purpose it is not piecemeal or in stages or in partial giv- 
ing; it ts a whole. Consequently, in an important degree, the life 
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of developing sanctification, or inherent righteousness, is the ex- 
ploration of the sinner’s complete salvation in terms of current 
experience. Glorification is to know in completeness what was 
promised as a whole from the outset and entered into from the 
first step of faith. It is this eternal reality, perfect and complete in 
the purpose of God, which gives significance to the Old Testament 
preparation for the historical fulfilment in Christ. Justification, 
then, “‘by grace”’ is allied closely with what is meant by “‘salva- 
tion”; from the human side, “by faith’, it would seem to be the 
“first step’’ in it. Hence Dr. Taylor’s definition could be well 
amended thus: “‘It is the divine activity to which God gives effect 
in His redeeming work in Christ and thereby makes possible a right 
mind for communion with Himself’’. This, with its implications 
for atonement doctrine, involves a theme of cardinal importance 
for the modern Church: misdirection here means not just an error 
in one doctrine, but a parting of the ways wherein the whole Chris- 
tian message can misrepresent the very nature of God Himself and 
His will and work in Christ. 


Our day and social circumstances are very different from the 
sixteenth century. Yet, despite the attempts to interpret the Re- 
formation politically or sociologically, it still stands out as a 
fundamentally and predominantly religious movement which 
determined, rather than was determined by, the conditions of the 
time. We may do well to remember this is in all the problems of 
our society. Important as sociological considerations may be, 
there is a tough resilience in the gospel that makes it relevant to 
changing circumstances, simply because it finds men at that deeper 
level of experience where the passing centuries leave little mark. 
Just as Luther in his monastery found himself standing with St. 
Paul, John Wesley in Aldersgate Street with Luther, so the great 
truths for which Ridley and Latimer died still meet modern man 
in that spiritual situation wherein the whole world is kin. But the 
last word will be with Ridley, that notable Tynesider and almost 
Bishop of Durham ; he would remind us with nearly his last words, 
that it was not just for effect upon men that he and Latimer stood 
for this truth. ‘My lord’’, he said to Bishop Brooks of Gloucester, 
who offered him the royal pardon for a recantation, “you know 
my mind herein ; and as for the doctrine which I have taught, my 
conscience assureth me that it was sound and according to God’s 
word (to His glory be it spoken); the which doctrine, the Lord 
being my helper, I will maintain as long as my tongue shall wag 
and breath is in within my body, and in confirmation thereof seal 
the same with my blood’’. St. Nicholas’ Church, Durham. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF CONVERSION 


by W. STANFORD REID 


ROrEson Stanford Reid is no stranger to our pages; his name 

appears in the list of our Editorial Correspondents. He is 
Associate Professor of History in McGill University, Montreal, and 
he is a foremost leader of Reformed thought and life in Canada. | 
He describes this article as “one of my somewhat more speculative 
efforts”, but believes “it will be of interest in attempting to line up 
modern psychiatry with some aspects of theology”. The renewed 
emphasis on evangelism on both sides of the Atlantic adds special 
interest to what is in any case a very interesting paper. 


phenomenon of Christian conversion is the dividing point 
between the Christian and the non-Christian. Prior to con- 
version the individual does not consciously believe the gospel while 
after conversion he does believe it, acknowledging Christ as His 
Saviour and Lord. The converted man has consciously turned 
around in his tracks so that he no longer trusts in his own good 
works or his own righteousness, but solely in the merits of Christ 
for his justification. But this is not all, for the newly converted 
Christian now has a different outlook not only on himself, but upon 
the whole of creation, upon the whole of reality. As Paul tells us, 
all things have become new, for old things have passed away. The 
Christian has a view which is antithetical to that of the non- 
Christian for he now sees all things sub specie aeternitatis, or rather 
he will endeavour to do so more and more as he advances in the 
Christian life (II Cor. 5: 17 ff.). 

Naturally the question is immediately raised as to the origin of 
this change. Why has it taken place? To a good many people 
of Arminian leanings, it is ultimately the result of human decision. 
The sinner simply decided to accept the gospel. To the Calvinist, 
however, the Biblical explanation, that it is the result of the in- 
working power of God, is much more to the point. Conversion 
is not the result of human decision and human action. It is the 
outcome of the grace of God, who through the Holy Spirit has 
sovereignly created in the sinner a ‘“‘new heart”. As the Lord 
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explained to Nicodemus, he has been “born again”, through divine 
action and intervention (John 3: 5; I Cor. 2: 10-16). From this 
regeneration follows infallibly: the conversion of the one whose 
heart has been changed, ely ee 
faith. 

But when all this has been said, even the Christian is still faced 
with an ultimate mystery. Indeed, he would not even know of this 
rebirth were it not revealed to Him in the teaching of the Scriptures. 
Some aspects of the change which God brings about in the Chris- 
tian’s heart are explained there, so that man can obtain an idea 
of what has taken place within himself. Incompleteness, however. 
is the essence of his knowledge at this point, for even as man has 
not succeeded in explaining the nature of physical birth, neither 
has he been able to discover the secret of rebirth through the sover- 
eign action of God’s Spirit. It remains hidden in the mystery of 
the nature of God Himself. 

Yet while admitting this fact to be a mystery which man will 
probably never solve this side of the grave, and perhaps not on 
the other, should not the Christian try to understand it as fully as 
possible ? The answer would seem to be that, keeping in mind 
his own finitude and sinfulness, he should try to obtain an insight, 
if he can, into God’s working in the human soul. He is to approach 
the matter reverently, but looking for all the light which God may 
throw on it. And some of this light may perhaps come from recent 
advances which have been made in the field of psychological and 
psychiatric investigation. 

Now the author, when he makes a statement such as this, does 
not have in mind the thought that Christians should be prepared 
to regard a psychiatrist or psychologist as an oracle who speaks 
divine truth on the basis of his researches. But the author does 
feel that some of the facts discovered by the investigators of psycho- 
_ logical phenomena, interpreted in the light of the teaching of the 
Scriptures, may give a deeper understanding of the meaning of 
regeneration and of its psychological effects which lead to conver- 
sion. It is to this end that the present article is written, in the hope 
that it may perhaps shed some light upon certain aspects of this 
important but difficult subject. 

Without adopting the views of any particular psychological 
theory, one can say, perhaps, that the most important aspect of 
modern thought concerning man is the contemporary emphasis 
upon the subconscious. When one compares this with the earlier 
work of Locke, Hume or even the later behaviourists, he begins to 
_fealise that men have come to see human action as not always 
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having an obvious or logical motivation. Somewhere below the 
level of consciousness there is a murky area known as the sub- 
conscious which wields a powerful influence over man’s conscious 
action. It has its effect like a deep running current in a stream, 
without ever showing at the surface. Gradually men have come to 
recognise that much human action is non-rationally motived. There 
is a background to all human thinking which men would frequently 
like to hide from the world. It is their subconscious mind. 


To the Christian this is not something new. He has always re- 
cognised the evil of the human heart which is “deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked” (Jer. 17: 9). He has felt that this. 
evil is not merely a matter of wrong training, erroneous thinking 
or bad environment, but that it is something basic to man’s whole 
being or “heart”. The “heart” dominates man in all his ways, 
usually without showing itself, so that even its worst deeds are 
clothed in a garment of the purest white, or rationalized to provide 
the best possible excuse for the foulest of actions. This is why 
the Bible speaks of man as being corrupt and why the great think- 
ers of the Church have always held to the doctrine of man’s “total 
depravity”. 

It is important to remember, however, that while this doctrine 
of human corruption is part of the Christian faith, it has never 
been held that man is as bad as he might be, nor that he has 
ceased to be man. God in His ““common grace” has restrained the 
effect of sin, so that it has not yet worked itself out to its final 
conclusion, for many of those now in this depraved condition will 
eventually be converted. Rather, it should be said that the image 
of God in man has been sadly defaced, for instead of recognizing 
God as God and himself as God’s creature, man has set himself 
up as the ultimate interpreter and lord of reality. He has ceased 
to know or recognize God as Lord and has gone his own sinful 
way (Rom. 1: 20 ff.). 

This raises the question of psychological repression. According 
to most psychiatrists, when man does not like something he pushes 
all thought of it down into his subconscious in an attempt to forget. 
The difficulty is, however, that although out of sight, it is not “‘out 
of mind”’. Instead it is there much like a cork in a basin of water 
under a tumbler. Let the tumbler be removed the cork will pop’ 
to the surface with considerable force. For this reason it is neces- 
sary to keep these various unwanted ‘‘corks” down by continually 
repressing them, and if they are too many or too strong the in- 
= is faced with the threat of neuroses and other mental 
aliments. 
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Now, while Christians would agree that man does repress many 
things, they would go even farther. The Scriptures state bluntly 
that man’s greatest and most universal act of repression is the 
effort to get rid of the knowledge of God. Paul tells us that when 
men “knew God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were 
thankful: but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 


heart was darkened” (Rom. 1: 21). Following Paul's teaching, } 


Calvin in the first five chapters of his /nstitutes goes into this matter 
in detail, pointing out that while all men have a knowledge of God 
from which they cannot escape, nevertheless they endeavour to 
deal with this knowledge by instinctively repressing it through 
“pride, vanity and contumacy” (I. iv. 1). ‘“‘For’’, says Calvin, “‘as 
soon as a survey of the world has just shown us a deity, neglecting 
the true God we set up in His stead the dreams and phantasms of 
- our own brains; and confer on them the praise of righteousness, 
wisdom, goodness and power, due to Him” (I. v. 15). This is 
why Paul could say that “the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him’”’ (I Cor. 

2: 14). Man wants to get away from the fact of a sovereign God 
by declaring himself ignorant of such a Being, and by trying des- 
perately to forget that He is. 

At this point we are faced with the question: Why is this so ? 
Speaking theologically in the light of Scriptural statements such as 
Romans 5: 12-21, the answer is that all men sinned in Adam their 
federal head, so that judgment passed upon all. The result is that 
all men have been corrupted. That is, all those descending from 
Adam by ordinary generation have an ethical twist or bias against 
God. No man coming into this world wants to acknowledge God 
as God. Instead, in his egotism he desires to set himself up as 
independent of God. But when the question is asked as to the 
way in which this bias is passed from generation to generation, the 
Christian must plead ignorance. Since God has not explained 
how a soul even comes into existence, how can one understand the 
way in which original sin is transmitted ? That it is there, one 
must admit, but that is as far as he can go. In this the psycho- 
analyst is in no better position, for heredity is still to him a closed 
book. 

What are the effects of this repression of the knowledge of God ? 
The first one is guilt. Just as soon as Adam and Eve transgressed 
the commandment of God they wanted to hide. They knew them- 
selves to be covenant-breakers who deserved only the judgment and 
condemnation of the just and righteous God. Even before God 
spoke, their consciences pricked them, so that when they actually 
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heard God’s Word, they fled in terror. This has been man’s funda- 
mental problem ever since. He has had a guilt complex which has not 
been derived from some small happenings in his youth, but which 
is the inseparable concomitant of repressing the “sense’’ of God. 
Though he try to escape it by being very busy with his daily work, 
though he endeavour to forget it in immoderate pleasure and though 
he try to overcome it by all the rigours of asceticism, man still 
cannot get away from the fact that he is guilty of being a covenant- 
breaker. Whenever he is alone, particularly in the face of death. 
this fact crowds in upon him until absolute terror takes hold upon 
his soul. How right was Freud when he said that the fear of death 
is one of man’s greatest psychological problems. His discovery, 
however, was nothing new, for the writer to the Hebrews speaks 
of those who “through fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage”’ (2: 15). Guilt and fear going together are the first 
consequences of man’s repression of the knowledge of God. 

In everyday life, the result of this situation is a “guilt complex”’ 
in the psychiatric sense of the term. In the face of trouble, diffi- 
culty and conflict, there is no feeling that behind His providence 
God “‘hides a smiling face’’, but rather the suspicion either that all 
these things are the result of chance, or that they are some form 
of divine judgment. As Shakespeare expressed it: ‘Conscience 
doth make cowards of us all”. The burglar in carrying out his 
plans is terrified by each shadow. He is, however, merely a type 
of every man who in this world has that deep sense of guilt which 
he tries to crush only to find that it will not down. If the occasion 
arises for stress to be laid upon it, a neurosis develops and away he 
goes to be psycho-analysed. 

Along with this tendency to a sense of guilt with a consequent 
fear, is a basic hostility. Naturally, when a man feels that he is 
guilty of something which is going to bring him destruction, he 
quickly develops a feeling of enmity towards the one responsible 
for inflicting judgment. The law-breaker, whether a murderer or 
a speeder, a deep sense of hostility to the police. In much the 
same way, man is hostile first and foremost to God. He objects 
strenuously to interpreting reality in the light of the eternal God, 
for that would force him to admit that he is a sinner. Instead, he 
wants to interpret everything immanently. To do this he may adopt 
the position of a Kant, declaring that while man can know the 
phenomena adequately by his own scientific method, he cannot 
know what is beyond, and so should forget about it. Or he may 
accept the view of Hegel, that man can go beyond phenomena, but 
when he does, he invariably objects to any but a limited, evolving 
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god who knows no more than man. The fashion today is to carry 
this position through to its logical conclusion by deciding that there 
is no ultimate reality except chance and chaos. But even here he 
cannot escape, for with Jean-Paul Sartre he has to admit that man 
lives in anguish with a tendency towards death. Thus, the natural 
human reaction to the idea that man is a sinner, is one of hostility. 
Man would far sooner believe in ultimate chaos than in an ultimate, 
sovereign God, for if he should do the latter, he would have to 
admit the righteousness of his own condemnation. This he will 
never do, but vainly represses it along with his knowledge of God. 

The effect of the repressed sense of guilt, coupled with this hos- 
tility, is a fixation. The sense of guilt and its companion, fear. 
along with hostility, has become ingrained in man’s personality. 
He will not acknowledge his responsibility either to his Creator nor 
to his fellow-man. In the beginning, the immediate consequence 
of this situation was murder, something which has been known 
ever since down through the history of the race, while outward 
expressions of every other kind of sin have been common. More- 
over, mental troubles resulting from the conflicts which take place 
within man as a result of his repressions, have also been universal 


phenomena. To escape from this hopeless situation man has’ 


created for himself his own gods, whether they are primitive mater- 
ial idols or the more sophisticated economic, sociological and 
psychological forces of the modern age. These gods he has wor- 
shipped, to them he has made sacrifices and for them he has even 
been willing to die, trying to fool himself into the confidence that, 
like the golden calf at Mount Sinai, they are the gods which will 
be his saviour. To salve his conscience he has ‘“‘changed the truth 
of God into a lie and worshipped and served the creature more 
than the Creator, who is blessed forever’’ (Rom. 1: 25). But his 
gods have been of no use and of very little help. Man still has 
that gnawing fear and continual conflict in his heart. 

From even a cursory reading of psychiatric literature it is quite 
evident that the results of man’s repression mentioned above are 
recognized as affecting men in a hundred and one different ways. 
Above everything else the sex instinct has been greatly stressed, 
probably because it would seem to be closely connected with man’s 
sense of guilt as well as his aggressive motivation, which results 
from his sense of hostility to God and his fellow-man. Man has 
frequently sought to repress this as well as many other desires, 
ambitions, fears and terrors, with disastrous results to himself and 
to those around him. The outcome has been frequently insanity, 
depression and “nervous breakdowns”, which have required 
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psychiatric treatment. In the rehabilitation of those suffering from 
such troubles much has been achieved in recent decades, so that. 
many people have been rehabilitated and enabled to live once again 
normal, useful lives. Yet while this is true, from the Christian 
point of view the real problem, the cause of all the trouble, has 
not been solved. The surface wounds have been healed by teach- 
ing people how to control their emotions, or by enabling them to 
direct the forces involved in new and constructive channels. But 
suppression or sublimation are not the answers, for deep down in 
the heart of man there is still that basic problem of man’s relation 
to God. As long as he is going to repress the knowledge of God 
and of his responsibility to Him, there will always be trouble, grief 
and anguish for which no psycho-analytic treatment can offer a 
solution. 

Under these circumstances, while the Christian should freely 
admit that the psychiatrist can do much to help people, even 
Christians, with problems, yet he cannot get down to the very root 
of the trouble. No man can, for no man fully understands the 
heart either of himself or of any other man. No man can by any 
means change the ethical bias of his own heart or that of another. 
The knowledge and the power required for such a major operation 
lie in the hand of God alone. Man’s most fundamental repression, 
the repression of the knowledge and love of God, is something 
which he will not surrender if he can possibly help it. It is his 
basic denial which determines the direction of his whole personal- 
ity, so that superhuman power, the power of the sovereign God, is 


the only thing which will bring release. 


The Bible teaches that the change which is worked in and 
through the power of God is so radical that it defines it as re- 
generation or being “‘born again’. Man’s ethical bias against God, 


- his endeavour to serve himself and satisfy his own ego, is changed. 


Instead, he now has a new outlook and new approach to himself 
and to God, a radical revolution having taken place in his heart. 
When, however, one has said that, he has said about all that can 
be said concerning the basic change which has taken place in man. 
How has it taken place? Man cannot say. It is solely by the 
mysterious working of the Spirit of God with and in the human 
spirit. The Lord Himself warned us against hoping to reach the 
ultimate explanation when He said: “The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit’ (John 3: 8). This is part of the mysterious 
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working of the sovereign God into which no man can pry in the 
hope of satisfying his curiosity. 

The important thing would seem to be the fact that this change 
in man’s nature, this removal of his fundamental bias, has' a re- 
leasing effect upon his ““God-consciousness”. Whereas before he 
desired to forget God while exalting himself, his desire now is to 
glorify God. The result is that the repression which has been ' 
exerted against the knowledge of God is released, allowing it to 
come to the surface, allowing it to come to expression in his heart, 
his mind and emotions, his personality. This in turn immediately 
makes man conscious of what he has been doing, not that he has 
been unconscious, but that he has been trying to forget Him who 
is the source, sustainer and redeemer of his soul. Regeneration is 
thus a sovereign act of God whereby He renews man’s heart, 
making him once more conscious of his true position in the world. 
It is not man who does this by any act of the will or mind, but 
God alone who does it, thereby releasing the repression of man on 
his ‘‘God-consciousness’’. 

God, however, does not leave man at that point to work out his 
own salvation. It is true, man’s basic drive, his fundamental 
ethical principle, has been completely reoriented, but he must needs 
have further knowledge and strength if any result is to appear. 
Man has up to this point been not merely neutral towards God. 
but actually antagonistic, so that he is really ignorant of the truth. 
Therefore, God never brings about his regeneration without at the 
same time bringing to him a knowledge cf his true situation and 
condition. This knowledge comes through the proclamation and 
exposition of the Word of God, the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. This does not mean that the exposition must necessar- 
ily come through a formal sermon, but may come through any 
means which God in His sovereignty desires to employ. But when 
it does come, the Holy Spirit who regenerates the individual, bring- 
ing about the release of his ““God-consciousness’’, working within 
the hearer’s heart makes it effective. 

To understand what this means, one must glance at the content 
of the Word. This may be summed up in a simplified fashion in 
three propositions. First of all it speaks of man as a sinner, as 
one who while knowing God, still refused to acknowledge Him as 
God, but repressed that knowledge with all his strength in order 
that he might serve and glorify himself. This has resulted in man’s : 
coming under God’s wrath and curse, from which man can by no 
means find a way of escape. In the second place, it proclaims to 
man the fact that Christ the God-man, having fulfilled the law on 
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man’s behalf, paid on Calvary’s cross the penalty for sinners. He 
rose again from the grave, ascended into Heaven and today is the 
Intercessor for, and King of, all those for whom He died. Finally, 
man is told clearly that the only way he can “have an interest” in 
Christ is by accepting God’s offer of forgiveness to all who place 
their trust in Christ as their substitute, remembering that He did 
this of His own mere love and grace for sinners. 


Now, some, as soon as they hear of God’s offer, may close with 
it, placing their trust in Christ as Saviour. On the other hand, 
there are many who, still governed by old habits of thought, al- 
though much disturbed by the fact that they are faced with the 
existence of the sovereign, righteous God, are not willing to lay 
hold upon the divine promises. They, therefore, work the harder 
at self-justification. They become morose, legalistic, hyper- 
critical of others and not infrequently extremely unpleasant, par- 


ticularly if faced with the gospel call. This is simply part of the 


struggle going on within, since they have been brought face to face 
with the fact of the sovereign God. They are in rebellion, clinging 
to the old way, the way of repression. But it is a losing fight, for 
their hearts have been changed and there can be no more retreat, 
no more repression of the knowledge that they are God’s creatures. 
who owe to Him faith and obedience. As the gospel comes to 
the regexerated rebel he eventually is forced to a point of decision. 
The time for this may arrive almost immediately after regeneration, 
or some considerable time later, but one cannot tell exactly the 
temporal relation of the two, for the beginning of the work of the 
Spirit is so far below consciousness that no man can say that he 
knows the day of his rebirth any more than he can say that he 
remembers the day of his physical birth. But the hour of decision, 
no matter what the man may do, will come. 


When that hour of decision arrives the individual is faced first 
and foremost with himself revealed in the light of God’s Word. i.e. 
that he is a condemned sinner. This is no mere academic know- 
ledge, but an inescapable fact driven home by his heart’s clear 
consciousness which has now come fully into his understanding. 
From this he cannot find a way out. If this were all that he knew, 
however, his situation would indeed be most miserable. But thanks 
be unto God, he is also faced with the revelation of God’s free offer 
of salvation in Christ, being pressed by God to accept Him as his 
one and only hope. The outcome of this situation cannot but be 
acceptance, for man knows even in the inmost recesses of his 
own personality that for him there is no other way. Therefore, 
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with no trust in himself, but only in Christ, he accepts the offer of 
salvation and is converted. 

Conversion is not the end. It is rather the beginning. Once a 
man has come to recognize Christ as His Saviour and Lord, he 
cannot but go on from there, to apply this knowledge to all facets 
of life. But it is not merely a matter of knowledge, for once his 
will is re-oriented so that he does not repress the inward conscious- 
ness of God, he desires to do his Sovereign’s will. Thus day by 
day, in every sphere of existence, man’s “‘recreated heart’’ leads 
him to acknowledge Christ as Lord, to serve, love and honour 
Him more fully. In the face of the world which is hostile, one 
more soul grows “in grace and in the likeness and knowledge of 
the Lord Jesus Christ’’. This is the process through which he goes 
until his days’ end. 

All this began with conversion, for it is conversion which makes 
the fundamental difference in man’s life, the fundamental difference 
between himself and the world. How did this change come? We 
cannot say for certain exactly what has taken place, but following 
the lines of thought developed by recent psychological and psychia- 
tric investigation, it is possible that we have been able to gain 
something of an understanding of the way in which God deals with 
man, when bringing him from sin and darkness into the light of 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


McGill University, Montreal. 


THE CASE OF > 
MARY MAGDALENE 


by ALFRED MARSHALL 


N the Introduction to “The Man Born to be King”, Miss Dorothy 
Sayers explains certain identifications which she made to secure 
the continuity of the plot-structure. “A few other ‘identifications’ 
supply the ‘tie-rods’ for individual plays and episodes, the most 
important being that of Mary Magdalen with Mary of Bethany and 
with the unnamed ‘Woman who was a Sinner’ of Luke vii. The 
identification is, of course, traditional, and is sanctioned by the 
authority of St. Augustine of Hippo and Pope Gregory the Great.” 
Dramatic construction imposes its own laws, one of which is that 
unnecessary multiplication of characters should be avoided. But 
when we wish to discover what the actual facts of the matter were, 
neither dramatic propriety nor even ancient tradition can set aside 
the plain implications of the basic documents. In this short paper 
the Rev. Alfred Marshall, D.Litt., re-examines “the case of Mary 
Magdalene” and finds reason to reject the double identification. 


[He writer has been struck by the extent to which, among evan- 
gelical preachers, the character and position of Mary Magdalene 
are misunderstood and misrepresented. Not very long ago in his 
hearing a minister (and a B.D.!), in dealing with the incident re- 
corded in John 12: 1-8, not only confused this Mary (of Bethany) 
with her namesake, but went on to speak of the latter as a woman 
of evil life. More recently, a well-known Jewish missionary speaker 
applied to Mary Magdalene the words used by the Lord regarding 
the woman who was a sinner in Luke 7: 47. 
This article, then, is a plea for accurate thinking in regard to her, 
based on the gospel records. In fact, there are three women to 
be distinguished. 


(1) In Luke 7: 36-50 we have a story of an occurrence in the 
house of one Simon a Pharisee. This appears to have been in the 
city of Nain. After the healing of a centurion’s servant in Caper- 
naum (1-10), we are specifically informed that on the day after 
(v. 11) the Lord went to Nain. At the approach of the city He 
raised a widow’s son to life. There is no suggestion of His having 
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gone elsewhere ; so that when in verse 37 we are told of “‘a woman 
in the city”’ it must be presumed that Nain is still the venue. Here 
then is the story of an unnamed woman, avowedly an openly sinful 
one, forgiven by Christ and showing her love for Him in the way 
Geactibed. 


_(2) Then in Luke 8: 2-3 we are introduced to a number 
of women of means who ministered to Christ of their substance. 
They had “been healed of evil spirits and infirmities’, and 
from Mary Magdalene in particular had been expelled seven 
demons. The only other reference to this experience of hers is 
Mark 16: 9. It seems that on this fact rests the assumption that 
she too was a woman of evil life. But the assumption is a false 
one. Nowhere in the Gospels is demon-possession as such identified 
or associated with immorality. True, in the Gospels there are no 
good demons, as there were in pagan ways of thinking—they are all 
bad. But some were more wicked than others, and not all were 
“‘unclean spirits’’. Matt. 15: 21-28; 17: 14-18; 9: 32-33; 12: 22 
are all cases of demon-possession, but in not one. case does any 
question of immorality arise. We aver that Mary of Magdala had 
been mentally deranged and had been restored to sanity by Christ. 
Is it conceivable that Luke would have brought her thus on the 
gospel scene, with no suggestion of identifying her with the woman 
of the previous chapter, if indeed she could possibly be confused 
with her ? 


(3) Passing on to Luke 10: 38-42, we find another woman 
brought before us. It may be strange that Luke should speak of 
“‘a certain village’, as though he did not know its name. We know 
that it was Bethany. It is worth noting that Mary of Bethany is 
never mentioned save in association with her sister Martha, where- 
as Mary of Magdala never appears in association with Martha. So 
here again are clear grounds for distinction. It was, of course, 
this Mary who showed her devotion to Christ at the feast in the 
house of Simon the leper described in John 12: 1-8 (Matt. 26: 6-13; 
Mark 14: 3-9). But it is outrageous that she should be confused 
with the unnamed woman of Nain. 


If the woman of Luke 7: 36-50 loved much because she had 
been forgiven much, may we not say that Mary of Magdala loved 
much because she had been greatly blessed-in being given back 
her womanly self-respect so that she could take her place with 
others of her sex in ministering to Christ? But what of Mary of 
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Bethany ? Did she not love Jesus for what she saw Him to be in 
Himself—the Son of God, who loved her and in due course was 
to give Himself for her (Matt. 26: 12) ?? | 
Lancing, Sussex 


1 Strangely enough, since the above was written the writer has found 
the following paragraph in the course of reading Why did I Leave the 
Church of Rome? by Father Luis Padrosa ; it is on page 63 of the English 
translation by the Rev. E. Stuart Brown. It reads thus :— 

“In another passage, St. Luke tells us how one of the Pharisees criticised 
Jesus because He received Mary Magdalene, and allowed her to anoint 
His feet. She was well known for her sin, he for his religion, but he was 
not justified before the Lord Jesus Christ, nor received salvation; while 
she, the sinner, heard these words from our Lord’s own lips: “Thy sins are 
forgiven’ (St. Luke 7: 48); and when the other guests at the table doubted, 
He made the ground of her justification clearer by adding, ‘Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace’ (St. Luke 7: 47-50).” 

This is excellent evangelical teaching, but why speak of Mary Magdalene, 
who is not mentioned in the passage quoted? As we have shown, the 
woman of whom all this is said remains anonymous, and she was of Nain, 
not Magdala. 

The misunderstanding may be charitably excused in an ex-Romanist 
who has not yet sufficiently extricated himself from the influence of his 
old communion ; for, whether or no it is official Roman Catholic teaching 
to speak thus of Mary Magdalene, it seems to be the popular view. But 
it is inexcusable that Evangelical Protestants should so misread their 


Gospels. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
WORKS OF PROFESSOR BERKOUWER! 


the three books before us, the first two are further issues in the series 

of eighteen Studies in Dogmatics by Professor Berkouwer issued by 
Eerdmans. Notices have already appeared in this Journal of the previous 
volumes on Faith and Sanctification and The Providence of God. 

The author continues to employ in these volumes the same method as 
in the previous volumes. They are not a basic exposition of theology as 
such, but rather a fresh consideration of Reformed doctrine in the light of 
the modern position. In other words, they presuppose a knowledge of 
theology, and may well be regarded as a kind of post-graduate study in 
theology. To all who have some knowledge in this realm they are in 
valuable as a reassessment, and especially as the author has his eye con- 
stantly on the most prominent teachers during the past one hundred years. 
The names Kuyper, Bavinck, Barth and Brunner appear constantly. 

Professor Berkouwer is always biblical in his method, and his exegesis 
of particular passages is most illuminating. His familiarity with, and 
mastery of, the great Reformed Confessions and Catechisms is, of course, 
evident everywhere. 

Both books are full of excellent things, and it is difficult to decide what 
to select for special comment. 

In Faith and Justification the author is dealing with the very centre of 
our faith, and he expounds the Reformed doctrine brilliantly. He shows 
how the Reformers were not guilty of Paulinism in their emphasis, and 
how the same message is found equally in John and Peter. He is particu- 
larly good in Chap. 5 on the Epistle of James, and shows how foolish is 
the attempt to play Paul against James. With exceptional clarity also he 
shows in Chap. 3 the danger, far too prevalent, of regarding faith as the 
condition of salvation, and of turning it into a form of works. He says 
on p. 88: “Our faith and piety are not shareholders in grace; indeed, our 
faith, by its very nature, excludes itself from the administration of salva- 
tion.” It is always sola fide and sola gratia. | 

In Chap 6 there is a most interesting consideration of the idea of Jus- 
tification from eternity, especially as taught by Kuyper. Professor 
Berkouwer shows how the idea fails to bring out the true Scriptural 
teaching. 

Chap. 5 is devoted to a consideration of some of the objections commonly 
brought against the doctrine of Justification by faith only. 

What is particularly gratifying, and especially from the standpoint of 
the preacher, is the way in which Professor Berkouwer is constantly aware 


1 Faith and Justification. By G. C. Berkouwer, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Free University of Amsterdam. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1954. 207 pp. $3.00.) 


The Person of Christ. By G. C. Berkouwer. (Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. 
1954. 368 pp. $4.00.) 


Modern Uncertainty and Christian Faith. By G. C. Berkouwer. (Eerd- 
mans, Grand Rapids. 1953. 86 pp. $1.50.) 


of the dangers of a mere academic theology, and of a theological 
ticism which loses contact with life. He warns us in Chap. 2 of the grea 
danger of regarding the Ordo Salutis as an end in itself, as if we were 
saved by it, and of losing contact with our Lord in a living sense. In a 
memorable phrase he says: “Only as a real theology of the Word shall 
theology avoid the destructive luxury of being a beautiful system, with 
which the instructed few may be entertained, but which stands aloof from 
the tumult of life.” 

The volume dealing with The Person of Christ is in many ways the best 
in the series so far. The subject is dealt with in a series of masterly 
chapters on various aspects of the doctrine. The clear mind of the author 
_ and his capacity for isolating the vital issues, are particularly in evidence 
in this volume; and his treatment everywhere is mogt illuminating. Only 
a very extended commentary could do justice to this volume. 

In Chap. 2 the author takes up the history of “The Crisis in the Doctrine 
of the Two Natures”. He points out that the trouble is always due to 
philosophy and the speculation of the modern mind. While indicating that 
the controversy is still active, he points out that it is not what it used to 
be. All criticisms finally are criticisms of the old Church Confessions. 
There is an excellent section on Bultmann in this chapter. 

In Chap. 3 we are given an account of the history of the Councils and 
the Creeds, with an excellent summary on p. 70. 

The burden of Chap. 4 is that the Reformed standards adhere closely 
to Chalcedon. Chap. 5 is excellent as showing that Chalcedon is the 
terminal or stopping point. This does not mean that we must not reflect 
at all, but that our reflection must always be Scriptural. Chap. 6 deals 
with the Person and Work of Christ, and the emphasis is that the two 
must always go together, not one before the other, and especially not the 
latter before the former as instanced in the case of Brunner. 

Chap. 7 shows us the relationship of the Old Testament to the New 
Testament. Chap. 8 is a first-class treatment of the Deity of Christ. It is 
entirely biblical and exegetical. Chap. 9 on the Humanity of Christ is 
quite outstanding. All the arguments are martialled, and his treatment 
of Mark 13: 32 is particularly good. There is a most valuable comment 
here on the Roman Catholic tendency to control exegesis by dogmatics.' 

In Chap. 10 the subject of the sinlessness of Christ is dealt with, and is 
considered in terms of the incident of the rich young ruler, the baptism of 
our Lord, and Hebrews 5: 7-8. There is an excellent treatment also of 
our Lord’s temptations, and of the question of Posse non peccare and Non 
posse peccare. 

In Chap. 11 the question of the unity of our Lord’s Person is considered, 
and here a special feature is the showing of the difference between the 
Lutheran and the Reformed ideas. 

Chap. 12, in a particularly fine historical consideration, establishes the 
fact of the impersonal character of our Lord’s human nature. 

The last chapter bears the title “Christ Incognito?” This deals particu- 
larly with the well-known teaching of Barth and Brunner, and especially 
the latter, and shows how it is based upon a philosophical definition of 
revelation which cannot be reconciled with the Scriptural teaching. It is 
a most stimulating chapter and of the greatest importance. 

This is not an easy book to read, but certainly a most rewarding one. 
The large number of typographical errors is particularly regrettable. They 
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are to be found on pp. 118, 174, 189, 208, 222, 224, 251, 280, 282, 295, 316, 
329, 333, 344, 352, 358 and 363. 

Modern Uncertainty and Christian Faith is a volume of 86 pages which 
consists of six lectures delivered by Professor Berkouwer at Calvin College 
and Seminary under the auspices of the Calvin Foundation in 1952. 

The subjects are: The Authority of Holy Scripture in Our Time; Old 
and New Protestantism ; Reformation or Revolution ; Modern Uncertainty 
and Christian Faith ; The Modern World View and the Commandment of 
God ; Jesus Christ and His Church. 

It is a brilliant piece of apologetics, and takes a more popular form, as 
would be expected, than the volumes noted above. It provides valuable 
material for the preacher, and should provide an excellent basis for dis- 
cussion in study circles amongst graduates and students. 

Professor Berkouwer is certainly one of the most stimulating writers in 
Reformed circles these days, and we look forward eagerly to further 
volumes from his fertile pen. 


London. D. MARTYN LLoypD-JoNngEs. 


ISRAEL AND THE NEW COVENANT? 


4 basa book is by a Canadian layman with wide experience in the business 

world, and it makes one wonder how many busy laymen there are in 
the world who can find time to devote to such painstaking studies. The 
book reveals consistently accurate theological and Biblical scholarship. The 
footnotes, with their quotations from C. H. Dodd, Doddridge, “Rabbi” 
_ Duncan, Warfield, Witsius and a host of others, reveal a marvellous width 
and variety of well-digested reading. The first draft of the book was typed 
in the closing weeks of 1941, so that it is evident that the author has 
brooded long over the theme with which he deals. 

Dr. Oswald Allis tells us in a foreword that “Mr. Campbell very natur- 
ally became, as he tells us in his Preface, deeply concerned over the eco- 
nomic depression and the moral degeneracy which followed in the wake of 
the first World War. Being a Christian he turned to the Bible for the 
answer ; and he also consulted many of the ablest interpreters of the Bible, 
in the hope of solving this pressing problem. The answer which he found 
is the thesis of the present volume. It can be stated briefly and in a single 
sentence: The Christian Church has for centuries failed to take seriously 
and carry out fully the Great Commission’ —that is, the Commission given 
by the Risen Lord to His Church in Matt. 28: 18-20. 

. The Church has failed in many ways, but Mr. Campbell refuses to accept 
what he calls the “easy” solution of the problem which asserts that this 
failure to win the world for Christ proves that this is not its task and that 
we are to expect the Lord by His Coming and His visible reign to complete 
the task of establishing His Kingdom on earth. Such a theory Dr. Allis 
has good reason for describing as “pessimistic and defeatist”. The terms 
of the Great Commission stand unaltered and the abiding presence of the 
Almighty Lord is»with His Church, and the task given to her is not beyond 
her power, through the ministry of the Holy Spirit. In that connection, 
it is interesting to note that Mr. Campbell rejects the “pessimistic” inter- 


1 Israel and the New Covenant. By Roderick Campbell. (Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing —— 1954. xii, 336 pp. 21s.) 
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pretation of the Parable of the Leaven, quoting on pp. 85, 131 and 302 
the “optimistic” interpretation of the Parable given by Philip Schaff, 
Neander and Trench. 

The Church should not, oppressed and disheartened by her failures, 
regard the Great Commission as something outside the sphere of her duty, 
but should give herself more heartily and more prayerfully to the task 
given to her, a task she cannot evade if she is to be true to her “marching 
orders”. And Mr. Campbell suggests that a close study of all that the 
Bible teaches about the covenants between God and men anda clear 
understanding of all that is involved in that teaching ought to hearten every 
worker for God in his endeavours to obey the command of his Lord to 
“make disciples of all nations”. Peter says in one of his Jerusalem sermons, 
that Christians are “the children of the prophets and of the covenant 
which God made with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in thy 
seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed” (Acts 3: 25). The 
terms of that covenant stand unaltered, and through the Church, the seed 
of Abraham (Gal. 3: 29), all nations are yet going to be blessed. 

Mr. Campbell more than once strongly emphasizes the duty of believing 
parents to regard their children as the children of the covenant. On p. 245 
he has some statements which may well provoke dissent in the minds of 
many earnest Christians. He write: “The exhortation, “Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house’ (Acts 16: 31), 
is often heard on the lips of evangelists without the closing words, ‘and 
thy house’. Aggressive evangelism is thus often accompanied by little 
faith in an omnipotent God and little insight into the far-reaching promises 
and implications of the covenant.” 

On p. 244 there is a statement which all Christians ought to accept as 
true, with humbling effect upon them. “The greatest hindrance to the 
world-wide acceptance of the Christian faith is the presence in the Church 
of those who profess to believe in the teaching of Holy Writ and yet rest 
content with an appalling lack of experiential knowledge of the personal 
and corporate life which they profess.” 

This book on many a page throws a flood of light on many controverted 
passages of Scripture, and a careful reading of it ought to be instructive 
and enriching, even if some of the interpretations given are rejected or 
are queried. 

Burghead, Morayshire. ALEXANDER Ross. 


PAULINE COMMENTARIES! 


O important series of New Testament commentaries are slowly but 
surely making headway, and we welcome the latest volumes to appear 
in each. In the “New International Commentary” (or “New London 
Commentary” as it is called in the British edition) the volume on Philip- 


1 The Epistles of et to me Phili _ and to Philemon. By Jacobus J. 
Miiller, .D., D.D., Professor of New Testament in the Theological 
Seminary, Stellenbosch, S. Africa. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott Ltd., London. 
oy 4 ay pp. 25s. Published in America by Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 
al 

New Testament Commentary. By William Hendriksen. Exposition of 
[ and II Thessalonians. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
1955. 214 pp. $4.50.) 
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pians and Philemon has now been published. It is not usual for Philemos ‘ 
to be separated from Colossians and treated along with Philippians, but te 
there is one well-known precedent in the International Critical Commen 
tary, where Philippians and Philemon were dealt with in one volume by 


Marvin R. Vincent. 
Professor Miiller was awarded his doctorate in theology at the Free 
University of Amsterdam in 1931 for a thesis on The Kenotic Theory in i, 
Post-Reformation Theology. This interest made it specially fitting that he 
hz should be invited to expound the epistle which contains the great Christo 
logical passage (Phil. 2: 6 ff.) which has served as the basis for Kenoticism. a 
He will have nothing to do with the modern kenotic theory ; he enumer- % 
ates five major arguments against it, and maintains that it impairs the H 
Biblical doctrine of the Trinity, affects the immutability of God, imperils 
the deity of Christ, makes His mediatorship impossible, and presents us th 
with a different Christ from the Christ of the Scriptures and of the historic m 
creeds. In his view, Christ’s self-emptying in Phil. 2: 7 consisted simply ef 
in His “taking the form of a servant” and “being made in the likeness of th 
men” (p. 81). He does not consider the probability that Paul’s language m 
here echoes that of Isa. 53: 12 (the Hebrew words rendered “he poured ap 
our his soul unto death” might well be represented by Paul's th 
éxéveocev . . - Oaverrou). Nor is any account taken of BC 
E. Lohmeyer’s theory that Phil. 2: 6-11 is a pre-Pauline hymn, enshrining ” 
the primitive identification of Jesus with the afflicted and exalted Servant ” 
of the Lord. 
On the question of the date and provenience of Philippians, he decides ' 
(after considering the case for its being written at Caesarea and Ephesus) th 
that it was written by Paul during his first imprisonment at Rome, at the a 
end of the two years of Acts 28: 30. The view that the Epistle in its he 


present form incorporates two originally separate letters is dismissed for b 

lack of convincing evidence. 
In Ch. 4: 3 Syzygus (“yokefellow”) is taken as a proper name; the sel 

person addressed was true (yvfiotos) to his name—Yokefellow by name suy 


and yokefellow by nature. the 

The Epistle to Philemon, also (according to Professor Miiller) written dri 
from Rome, “offers an illustration of the reforming and renewing power (El 
of the gospel which seeks to reach its purpose, not by compulsion but by L 
inward persuasion” (p. 169). The words of Robertson are quoted with oth 
apparent approval: “Onesimus must be set free. And yet Paul hesitate § thr 
to write that word. He means it and makes Philemon to see it staring at epi 
him all through the Letter, but he wishes Philemon to spell it voluntarily” lexi 
(p. 184). app 


The scholarly standard of the series is well maintained by this latest 
addition to it. 

From the Baker Book House comes the latest volume in Dr. William 
Hendriksen’s single-handed New Testament Commentary. From the Fourth 
Gospel he now turns to the Epistles to the Thessalonians, and shows hin- [* 
self as able a commentator on Paul as he has already proved to be on John 

The Pauline authorship of the two epistles is defended, both are re his 
garded as addressed to the whole Church of Thessalonica, and their Chr 
traditional order is maintained. In defending the Pauline authorship Dr. but 
Hendriksen supplies some independent linguistic studies of his own. We 
are glad, incidentally, that he is not inclined to accept the new Pauline a 
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chronology recently propounded by Professor John Knox, and that he 
insists that Paul was aware that he was engaged in great journeys. 

In this volume, as in’ its predecessors, Dr. Hendriksen gives his own 
translation of the Greek text. In I Thess. 2: 7 he (rightly) prefers the 
reading “gentle” (f)tr101) to “infants” (vt)trio1). In Ch. 4:4 he takes oxeUos 
to mean “wife” (“that each one of you know how to take a wife for him- 
self in sanctification and honor”); the reviewer retains his preference for 
Moulton and Milligan’s interpretation of +d tavToU oKEeUos 
as meaning “to obtain complete mastery of one’s body”. In taking the 
“business” of v. 6 to refer to this question of sexual relations, Dr. 
Hendriksen is certainly right. 

On the eschatological teaching of the epistles, he finds that Paul stresses 
the suddenness of the Parousia, but not its immediacy. It was failure to 
make this distinction with regard to the eschatological passages in the first 
epistle that caused the misunderstanding which Paul had to set right in 
the second. The Parousia is not immediate, he urges, for the apostasy 
must. come first. The “man of lawlessness” (2 Thess. 2: 3) who leads the 
apostasy is “definitely an eschatological person”; therefore he cannot be 
the “beast from the sea” of Rev. 13: 1, for that beast is an imperial 
government. (Sufficient allowance does not seem to be made here for the 
common Biblical oscillation between the corporate and the individual 
personality.) Which eschatological person is he, then? Not Satan; not 
the line of Roman emperors nor an individual Roman emperor—not even 
Nero redivivus; not the Pope; not the Babylonian chaos-dragon; not 
the apocalyptic Beliar, but a being distinct from all these, the final Anti- 
christ, the “little horn” of Dan. 7, of whom Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
“little horn” of Dan. 8, was a forerunner. Dr. Hendriksen quotes Geer- 
hardus Vos with approval: “No clearly traceable and safe road leads 
back into the past to discover the man-of-sin concept except that via the 
prophecy of Daniel.” The sanctuary of God in which he enthrones him- 
self is identified with the Church; here Mark 13: 14 (ef. Matt. 24: 15) 
supplies another reference to the same situation. “That which restrains” 
the man of sin at present is not to be identified with certainty; Dr. Hen- 
driksen thinks “the principle of legality as opposed to that of lawlessness” 
(Ellicott) is the best suggestion thus far offered. 

It is plain that Dr. Hendriksen has not only considered carefully what 
other interpreters, recent and not so recent, have said, but has also thought 
through to his own independent conclusions on the problems which these 
epistles raise. There is obvious a sound foundation of grammatical and 
lexical study throughout, but the finished product can be followed and 
appreciated by the intelligent student of the English text. F.F.B. 


THE CROSS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT? 


N the review of Dr. Miiller’s commentary on Philippians reference was 
made to the probability that the words of Isa. 53: 12 (“he poured out 
his soul unto death’) may lie behind the statement in Phil. 2: 7 that 
Christ “emptied himself”. This probability is widely recognized nowadays, 
but we are apt to forget who first suggested it. Recently, however, we 


1 The Cross in the Old Testament. By H. Wheeler Robinson. (S.C.M. 
Press Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C.1. 1955. 192 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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have been reminded that the suggestion was made by the late Dr. Wheeler 
Robinson in The Cross of the Servant, a course of lectures delivered at 
the Regent’s Park College Summer School in 1926. This little work has 
now been reissued in one volume with two others—The Cross of Job (1916) 
and The Cross of Jeremiah (1925). In all these studies Wheeler Robinson 
drew his readers’ attention to Old Testament adumbrations of the Passion 
of Christ. It was his intention to add a fourth study (The Cross of the 
Psalmists) in completion of this endeavour “to bring out the continuity 
of the New Testament with the Old Testament, and the cogency of the 
modern ‘argument from prophecy’, when based on undogmatic historical 
exegesis”; this intention, however, remained unfulfilled. 

The subject was one very near to the author’s heart ; no wonder, when 
we learn from the scarcely veiled autobiographical passage on p. 81 how, 
as a boy in his teens, he was practising shorthand by taking down verbatim 
a sermon on the text, “We hid as it were our faces from him”, when “his 
mind and heart were taken captive by the preacher’s vision of the incom- 
parable grace of Christ, and of the ungraciousness of man’s frequent 
attitude of indifference to Him. As the preacher reached his end, the 
hearer resolved to make his beginning, as a disciple of Him who is still 
despised and rejected of men.” 

Wheeler Robinson approached the Servant Songs with the concept of 
“corporate personality” as a key to their exegesis. He recognized an oscil- 
lation between corporate and individual personality in the prophet’s 
thought, although the oscillation, as he saw it, was between the people of 
Israel and the prophet’s own personality. We agree about the oscillation, 
but see it moving in a different direction from this. To those who insist 
that Isa. 53: 8 (“for the transgression of my people was he stricken") shows 
that the Servant is not identical with Israel, he replies that the text is 
uncertain and that, if they retain the Massoretic reading here, they must do 
so also in Ch. 49: 3 (“Thou art my servant; Israel . . .”), where he him- 
self would omit “Israel”. We accept the Massoretic reading in both 
places, and see the prophet’s thought oscillating between the nation of 
Israel and the individual who was to consummate in his own person the 
obedience which Israel failed to maintain. But we are at one with 
Wheeler Robinson, of course, in finding the perfect fulfilment of the fourth 
Servant Song in the passion and triumph of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Cross of Job, which comes first in the present volume, sets forth 
eur author’s conviction that the writer of Job “does intend to make a 
contribution to the problem of innocent suffering, and that the contribution 
is to be found not simply in the divine utterances that teach the lesson of 
humility, but also in the suggestion of the prologue, that such suffering 
may unconsciously serve the divine purpose.” 

The Cross of Jeremiah, which is given third place, makes it plain that 
some of our Lord’s contemporaries spoke better than they knew when 
they said that He was Jeremiah (Matt. 16: 14). For Jeremiah, for all his 
personal obedience to God, suffered with and for his disobedient people ; 
like the Isaianic Servant, he too was “like a gentle lamb that is led to the 
slaughter” (Jer. 11: 19). No doubt, in the fuller light of that new coven- 
ant to which he looked forward, Jeremiah’s reaction to his persecutors 
reveals his limitations ; “let me see thy vengeance upon them” (Jer. 20: 12) 
falls short of “Father, forgive them”. “But the fact that Jeremiah has so 
opened his heart to us, and has shown us so fully the cost of such spiritual 
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achievement as was his, may teach us something of the mystery of the 
greater cost of the offering of the Son of God.” 

We are indeed grateful to the S.C.M. Press for making these studies 
available to us again in this convenient form. F-F.B. 


A NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE ' 


Aue the major republishing enterprises undertaken by the Baker Book 
House of Grand Rapids in recent years the reprint ofthe New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge in 1950 merits an honourable 
place. But this great work, issued in thirteen. volumes between 1908 and 
1914, required to be brought up to date to meet the need of readers in the 
1950s. Two supplementary volumes have therefore been prepared, and 
now lie before us. While they are primarily intended to supplement the 
larger work, they are so comprehensive in themselves that they have some 
right to be regarded as a separate encyclopedia, with entries (comprising 
over a million words in all) arranged in alphabetical order from Aachen 
at the beginning of the first volume to Zwischen den Zeiten at the end of 
the second. ; 

As Editor-in-Chief, Professor Loetscher had the assistance of ten out- 
standing scholars who were responsible for the various areas of religious 
knowledge represented in the work—Professors R. W. Albright, G. A. 
Barrois, A. W. Blackwood, E. E. Calverley, E. E. Flack, A. Hyma, B. M. 
Metzger, W. A. Mueller, A. K. Rule, T. G. Tappert. These in turn en- 
listed the co-operation of over 500 contributors, some ten of whom are 
drawn from the United Kingdom. 

The editors inspected all the entries in the thirteen-volume Schaff-Herzog 
to decide which required revision or supplementation. Where an entry 
bears the same name as an entry in the original work the abbreviation 
“Sup.” is appended to it in square brackets, whether it supplants or only 
supplements the original entry. But there are many entries not so marked. 
Some of these, like the entry on Dead Sea Scrolls (by Millar Burrows), 
deal with subjects which were unknown forty years ago; others deal with 
subjects which have aroused greater public interest in recent years, such 
as Common Grace (by Cornelius Van Til), or Assumption, Dogma of the 
(by G. A. Barrois). Most of the entries have select up-to-date biblio- 
graphies appended to them. 

The range of religious interest represented in the articles is as wide as 
it could well be. While the writers’ chief concern is with Christianity in 
all its aspects, there are important articles on non-Christian religions ; one 
may instance the important article on Sufism by William Thomson. A 
prominent feature of the work is the place given to biographical entries 
on men of theological and ecclesiastical significance of this generation and 
the last. The short entry on Professor Burleigh represents him as being 
translated from Edinburgh to Aberdeen in 1937; something (we can guess 
what) has gone wrong here. 


1 Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. An Exten- 
sion of The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
Editor-in-Chief: Lefferts A. Loetscher, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of American 
Church History, Princeton Theological Seminary. Two Volumes. (Baker 
ony I —— Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, U.S.A. 1955. xxi, 1,205 pp. 
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The work is of no one theological or ecclesiastical shade, but the stamp 


of the modern interest in Biblical theology is widely evident. The article 
on Biblical Theology is very appropriately divided between the two emi- 
nent exponents of this approach in McCormick Theological Seminary— 
G. E. Wright (for the Old Testament) and F. V. Filson (for the New). 
The publication of these two supplementary volumes greatly enhances 
the value today of the reissued thirteen volumes of the older work. We 
hope that all libraries in this country which possess the thirteen volumes 
will find it possible to add these two to their shelves without delay. The 
publishers and editors deserve to be warmly congratulated on the product 
of their labours. | F.F.B. 


STUDIES AND DOCUMENTS ! 


| i hagas two works before us are Nos. XVI and XVII respectively in the 
es “Studies and Documents” edited by Silva Lake and CarstenHoeg. 

Few ~ our contemporaries have done so much for their fellow-scholars 
as Professor Metzger of Princeton Seminary has done, in compiling works 
which bring together in convenient form essential research tools for other 
scholars. We need only think of his Index of Articles on the New Testa- 
ment published in ‘‘Festschriften’’, which we reviewed some time ago. Here 
is another compilation of the same kind—a classified list of works (books, 
articles, etc.) on New Testament textual criticism published between 1914 
(when the Theologischer Jahresbericht ceased publication) and the out- 
break of World War II. Most of the entries have brief notes appended, 
giving some idea of their value and character. Apart from separate books, 
the entries are drawn from nearly two hundred periodicals, series, etc., 
and from nineteen Festschriften. In addition, Professor Metzger combed 
nearly ninety periodicals and similar publications which proved to yield 
no useful information. In all, nearly 1,200 items in seventeen languages 
are listed. The scholars who are working on the new international ap- 
paratus to the Greek Testament have already had cause to be grateful to 
Professor Metzger; this work will very considerably increase their debt— 
and not theirs only. And it is not as if Professor Metzger were only a 
recorder of other men’s work; at the same time he keeps up his own 
output of original contributions to scholarship, and carries a heavy lectur- 
ing programme at Princeton. Has he some private arrangement whereby 
his day consists of forty-eight hours? 

Professor E. C. Colwell commends the volume in a highly appreciative 
foreword. 

The other volume, by Dr. Greenlee of Asbury Theological Seminary, 
carries forward appreciably our knowledge of the Caesarean text of the 
Gospels. This term was introduced by B. H. Streeter when he discovered 
that Origen used a different Biblical text of Mark after his removal to 
Caesarea from the one he had formerly used at Alexandria. Shortly after- 
wards Kirsopp Lake pointed out that Origen had possibly used a “Caesar- 
ean” text of Mark even before he left Alexandria, and certainly used an 


1 Annotated Bibliography of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
1914-1939. Compiled by Bruce M. Metzger. (Ejmar Munksgaard, 6 
Nérregade, Copenhagen. 1955. xviii, 133 pp. Kr. 24.)) 


The Gospel Text of Cyril of Jerusalem. By J. Harold Greenlee, Ph.D. 
(Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen. 1955. 100 pp. Kr. 16.) 
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Alexandrian text of the same Gospel for a short time after coming to 
Caesarea. This threw doubt on the strict accuracy of “Caesarean” as an 
epithet for this text, but the term was generally retained, because (wherever 
this text originated) it certainly was used at Caesarea, The same type of 
text appears in the Chester Beatty Gospel papyrus (p. 45), in the two 
uncial codices W and O, in several minuscules, and in the Old Armenian 
and Old Georgian versions and the Palestinian Syriac. For some time 
now it has been recognised that these representatives fall into two groups, 
an earlier and a later, which may conveniently be distinguished as pre- 
Caesarean and Caesarean. ‘ 


Professor Greenlee has subjected the Gospel citations in Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem (A.D. 315-386), more particularly in his Catechetical Lectures (c. 347), 
to careful examination and concludes that they exhibit a Caesarean text. 
The evidence is clearest in the case of Mark ; after all, the Caesarean text 
has been more firmly established for Mark than for the other Gospels. In 
Mark the text is “pre-Caesarean” ; the same is apparently true for Matthew 
and also (with a query) for Luke; John is found (again with a query) to 
belong to the “Caesarean” group within the wider Caesarean family. 

The evidence is lucidly set out by Professor Greenlee, and the reader 
can check and evaluate his findings. If they are upheld, it may be that 
students will begin to speak of a Palestinian rather than a Caesarean 
text. F.F.B. 
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Calvinism: Its History and Basic Principles; Its Fruits and its Future; 
Its Practical Application to Life. By Ben A. Warburton. (Wm. B 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1955. 249 pp 
$3.00.) 


A MODIFIED, and indeed counterfeit, Calvinism has produced such a 
volume of literature in recent times that a new book on the lines of 
orthodox Calvinism is a welcome arrival. And we welcome Mr. Warburton’s 
book because it is just of that character. 

Mr. Warburton would probably agree with Professor (“Rabbi’’) John 
. Duncan that “there is no such thing as Calvinism. It is Augustinianism 

and Anselmianism, with Luther’s development taken in”. Similarly, he 
might agree that there is no such thing as Arminianism ; for while he 
holds that the root principles of modern theology, with all its variations, 
are to be found embedded either in Calvinism or Arminianism, he shows 
that Calvinism is the direct descendant of Augustinianism, just as Arminian- 
ism is of Pelagianism. 

The book is happily planned. Beginning with an outline of the historical 
background of Pelagianism and Augustinianism, Mr. Warburton traces the 
development of these systems by Arminius and Calvin respectively, and 
shows the contribution made to Reformed theology by the Synod of Dordt 
in the reply which it gave to the questionings of Arminius, and its vindica- 
tion of the principles of the Calvinistic faith, which were shown to be the 
principles of New Testament theology. 

Before proceeding to examine the main tenets of Calvinism, commonly 
spoken of as the “five points”, Mr. Warburton discusses the doctrine of 
Divine Sovereignty which “forms the source from which every other 
principle of Calvinistic teaching takes its rise’, and shows that while the 
Arminian does not explicitly deny the absolute Sovereignty of God, such 
a denial is implicit in his teaching, in the respect that the Arminian doctrine 
of salvation represents God’s purpose as indefinite and uncertain, and His 
power as not co-extensive with what may be His will. 

The book closes with two excellent chapters on Calvinism in the Inner. 
Life, and The Fruits of Calvinism. In the latter of these, the author claims 
that “not only has Calvinism fought the battles of social, political and 
religious freedom, not only has it contended against all the evil forces of 
oppression and injustice, but Calvinism has also raised the moral standards 
of men popetnes > And the testimony which he obtains from history 
fully substantiates his claim. This is certainly a book worth having. 

We fully expect that more than one edition of Mr. Warburton’s book 
will be called for, in which case the following misprints which escaped the 
proof-reader’s eye, might be corrected: p. 61, para. 3, line 3, “tesimony” 
should be “testimony”; p. 81, line 1, “Auther” should be “Author”; p. 92, 
para. 2, line 8, “hopless” should be “hopeless”; p. 96, line 20, ““enconiums” 
should be “encomiums”; p. 120, line 16, “Utterancees” should be “utter- 
ances’’; p. 125, line 3, “coarse” should be “course”; p. 129, para. 2, line 5, 
“wods” should be “words”; p. 135, para 3, line 3, “he” requires a capital; 
p. 151, line 3, “Arminianism” appears as “Arminiainsm”; p. 160, line 20, 
“interpetation” should be “interpretation”; p. 161, para. 2, line 1, the “r” 
is missing from “translated”; p. 177, para. 3, line 7, “guage” should be 
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“gauge”; p. 180, para. 2, line 13, the second “m” of accommodation” is 
missing; p. 181, last line of para. 1, “his” requires a capital; p. 201, para. 4, 
line 4, “fraility” should be “frailty”; and p. 210, “insoluable” (in line 7) 
should be “insoluble”’. 

Apart from these minor blemishes, the book is excellently printed. 
Edinburgh. G. N. M. CoLtins. 


Edges of His Ways. Selections for Daily Reading. By Amy Carmichael. 
(S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 1955. ix, 198 
pp. 10s. 6d. cloth ; 6s. paper.) 


1s latest “Dohnavur Book” to appear contains extracts from messages 

written or dictated by Miss Carmichael for the Dohnavur Family 
during her later years, arranged so as to provide daily meditations for a 
year. Many of the meditations are short expositions of Scripture texts, 
quoted according to a number of different versions. “In case any are 
puzzled by the different translations from which I draw strength and help 
and delight”, she wrote, “it is like this: In studying any object with the 
microscope we use different lenses and turn the mirror in various ways : 
each change brings out some new wonder and beauty. So it is for those 
who are not Greek or Hebrew scholars, and who use the work of scholars 
to open the meaning of the inexhaustible Word—the Bible is richer than 


- any single version can fully show.” 


Miss Carmichael was a Christian mystic of intrepid courage and prac- 
tical sanity, and much of the secret of her inner communion with God and 
effective missionary service on behalf of India’s temple children is laid 
bare in these brief notes. An appendix includes a most helpful note on 
prayer and fasting. 


Erniedrigung und Erhéhung bei Jesus und seinen Nachfolgern. By Eduard 
Schweizer, Professor in the University of Ziirich. (Zwingli-Verlag, 
Cramerstrasse 17, Ziirich 4. 1955. 167 pp. Sw. fr. 15.50.) 


fem interesting treatise on the concept of following Jesus in the New 
Testament appears as No. 28 in the Ziirich series of Abhandlungen. 
To follow Jesus means to follow Him in th ‘way of His humiliation and 
exaltation—to suffer with Him that we ma, reign with Him. 

When He called men into His company with the command, “Follow 
me!” they followed Him in a different sense from that in which the dis- | 
ciples of the rabbis followed their teachers. The disciples of the rabbis 
could look forward to a day when they themselves would be teachers in 
their turn and disciples would follow them. But Jesus never ceased to be 
Teacher and Master for His disciples; when they in turn make disciples, 
these latter are not their disciples but disciples of Jesus. For in Jesus 
God Himself comes into the life of disciples. Humiliation followed by 
exaltation is a recurring feature of the portrayal of the righteous man in 
Jewish literature; but Jesus is the “eschatological” Righteous One who 
fulfils the past and brings the kingdom of God. 

Modifications in the conception of discipleship were necessarily intro- 
duced in consequence of the events of Easter, Ascension Day and Pente- 
cost, and again by the carrying of the gospel to the Gentiles. While the 
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Palestinian believers found in Christ the assurance of pardon for which 
their conviction of sin cried out, the Gentiles found in Him One who took 
away feeling of paralysed anxiety which was theirs in the presence of 
superior cosmic forces (their Weltangst). At the time of the Reformation 
it was the former aspect of the gospel—its message of cleansing from 
guilt—which spoke with special emphasis to the condition of Western 
Europe; today we are oppressed rather with the same sort of Weltangst 
as the first-century Hellenistic world suffered from, and may find the same 
word of hope in the proclamation of Christ’s victory over the “world- 
rulers of this darkness”. But in whichever way the call to follow Christ 
sounds most clearly to men of this generation or that, the path of disciple- 
ship ever follows His own path of glory attained through suffering. 

The whole study is carried through, as we expect in all Dr. Schweizer’s 
work, at the highest level of scholarship and Christian piety. 

Four useful excursuses are appended—on the Uppsala school, on cor- 
porate personality, on the idea of the primeval man (the Urmensch), and 
on the rise of Gnosticism. 


Pascals Bild vom Menschen: Eine Studie iiber die Dialektik von Natur 
und Gnade in den “Pensées’. By Arthur Rich, Dr.theol., Privat- 
dozent at the University of Ziirich. (Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich. 1953. 
214 pp. Sw.fr. 13.95; DM 13.40.) 


rps work, which is published as Volume III in the series of Studien zur 

Dogmengeschichte und systematischen Theologie, makes a careful in- 
vestigation of Pascal’s doctrine of man, as found in his Pensées. Pascal 
(1623-62) seems to have something fresh to say to every succeeding genera- 
tion, and he speaks with particular relevance to the condition of our 
generation. 

The diversity of the Pensées might well daunt anyone who tried to draw 
from them a consistent account of Pascal’s belief about the doctrine of 
man or any other doctrine. But Dr. Rich has found a unifying principle 
amid all the disorder and diversity; it is, he tells us, the dialectic of 
nature and grace. He begins with an analysis of Pascal‘s three orders of 
reality—that of the physical world, that of the spirit of man, and that of 
God's love and grace. Pascal’s use of analogy is distinguished from the 
schoolmen’s analogia entis; his dialectical insight gives his analogy quite 
a different stamp from theirs. The dialectic of nature and grace speaks 
doom to fallen man, but love and peace to man who has found redemp- 
tion in Christ. 

The existentialist outlook of many contemporary theologians has dis- 
cerned kindred spirits in several figures of the past, who similarly thought 
of religion in terms of the divine-human encounter. Among these figures 
Pascal is outstanding, as many new studies of the man and his work have 
testified in recent years. Dr. Rich’s study is a significant contribution 
both to the literature on Pascal and to the mounting body of literature 
on the Christian doctrine of man. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. Introduction and Commentary. By William 
Neil, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., Warden of Hugh Stewart Hall, University of 
Nottingham. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C.1. 
1955. 143 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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n the preface of this recent addition to the series of “Torch” Bible Com- 

mentaries, Dr. Neil tells us that he has written the commentary in a 
spirit of penitence. When he was a student, and even when he was a 
Lecturer in Biblical Studies in Aberdeen University, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was not a book that appealed to him very much. For one thing, 
he had no key to its interpretation. But he found the key when, in 1951, 
Professor William Manson's Baird Lecture on the Epistle was published. 
(A review of Professor Manson's book appeared in this QuARTERLY for 
January, 1952.) And, with this key, he discovered in the Epistle “not only 
a treausre house of insights into Christian faith but also a specific relevance 
to twentieth century Church life and thought which is startling.” 


With the eyes of his understanding thus enlightened, Dr. Neil expounds 
the Epistle for the general reader of today. Comparing our situation with 
that of the original recipients, he says: “Danger from outside the Church 
and disillusionment within it were their lot as they are ours. The tempta- 
tion to cling to the well-worn paths of traditional churchmanship and to 
shrink from the full implications of Christian discipleship is ours as well 
as theirs. We, like them, need to be reminded of the cost of obedience 
and the need of courage, but at the same time to be reassured as to the 
eternal validity of our Christian belief and the reality of our Christian 
hope.” 

Like Dr. Neil, the reviewer also confesses his great indebtedness to 
Professor Manson’s illuminating study, and appreciates the independent 
way in which the upshot of that study is here applied to the exegesis of 
Hebrews. A possible sidelight on the authorship of the Epistles is sug- 
gested in a comment on Heb. 6: 1—‘the odd plural use of the word 
‘baptism’ may simply refer to the contrast between Jewish and Christian 
baptism, but it might also be accounted for if Apollos was the author, 
since according to Acts 18: 25 — 19: 7 he reckoned the ‘repentance 
baptism’ of John the Baptist to be adequate for Christians, until he was 
taken in hand by the learned Priscilla and her husband.” 


The Growth of the Pentateuch. By Immanuel Lewy. (Bookman Associates, 
34 East 23rd St., New York 10. 1955. 288 pp. $4.50.) 


OME time ago Dr. Lewy wrote a book entitled The Birth of the Bible, 
in which he sketched a design for a new structure of Pentateuchal — 
criticism, to replace the crumbling edifice erected by Wellhausen. In his 
new book (sub-titled “A Literary, Sociological and Biographical Approach’’) 
he has presented his new structure in detail. 
e thinks that Wellhausen’s order of the Pentateuchal sources—J, E, 
and P—was substantially correct, but not his relation of these sources 
to the stages of Israel’s history. The Yahwist work, in particular, was 
much more than a mere source; it was a “Protopentateuch”, compiled 
possibly by the prophet Nathan, incorporating material going back through 
Samuel to Moses. The Elohist work embraces notes on J by a prophetic 
annotator in the north, associated with Elisha, and by a priestly annotator 
in the south, associated with Jehoiada. The Yahwist and Elohist works 
were combined and further annotated by Jerusalem editors in the reign 
of Hezekiah, who also enlarged the original Ephraimite Deuteronomy of 
the ninth century B.c. and republished it in a Jerusalem edition. The 
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Priestly Code stems from Hilkiah, in Josiah’s reign; it was this, and not 
the Deuteronomic legislation, that was found in the temple in 621 B.c. 
(But many sections of the Priestly Code are recognized as older than 
Hilkiah’s reform.) The Pentateuch is thus viewed as essentially a pre 
exilic book. 

It is interesting to read the foreword by Professor R. H. Pfeiffer, com- 
mending Dr. Lewy’s book to the reader. For Professor Pfeiffer is one of 
the few simon-pure Wellhausenists of first-class calibre to be found among 
Old Testament scholars today. He describes himself as “particularly eager 
to have Biblical scholars make a careful, critical study of the conclusions 
reached by the author of this important book because they are so radically 
different from his own views”’. 

We too find ourselves unconvinced by Dr. aed $s argument, although 
we are far from sharing Dr. Pfeiffer’s views. But we welcome this book 
both as an independent and singularly interesting contribution to an im- 
portant field of study, and also because it shows so clearly that no one 
school enjoys a monopoly nowadays in Pentateuchal criticism. 


Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George T. Purves. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1955. xx, 343 pp. $3.00.) 


We are very glad to see this reprint of one of the best introductions to 
the history of the apostolic age, even if it has appeared fifty-five years 
after the first publication of the book. Dr. Purves was Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis in Princeton Theological Seminary from 
1892 to 1901; he died in the latter year before he was quite forty-nine 
years old. Naturally the reader will not look in his book for an assessment 
of the research that has been done in the field of apostolic history during 
the present century ; but he will find a firm foundation on which to build. 

The book is divided into five parts, dealing respectively with the rise of 
Christianity in Jerusalem, the early expansion of Christianity, Judaic Chris- 
tianity, the expansion of Christianity under Paul, and the progress of 
Christianity to the close of the apostolic age (c. a.D. 100). The historical 
sources for each section of his study are first listed and evaluated; then 
the material which they contain is presented in lucid and logical sequence. 
In the course of his exposition the author expresses his judgment on several 
important points of New Testament criticism. Thus the Jerusalem visit 
of Gal. 2: 1 ff. is equated with that of Acts 15; the North Galatian theory 
is preferred; the Pastoral Epistles are genuinely Pauline but cannot be 
fitted into the historical framework of Acts; 2 Peter is genuinely Petrine 
but reflects a more developed stage of heretical teaching than does Jude ; 
Hebrews, written (by Barnabas ?) shortly before A.p. 70, is associated with 
Palestinian Christianity, “whether it was sent to the church of Jerusalem, 
or to some neighbouring community, or to a portion of the Jerusalem 
church which had on the approach of the war left the city” (p. 267). 
Coming from a Reformed scholar, the verb “offers” in the reference to 
“the sacrifice which Christ offers in heaven before God” (p. 288) is pre 
sumably an example of the historic and not the continuous present; per- 
haps, in view of its ambiguity, the author would have made his meaning 
more explicit had he lived to revise his book. 

The reprint is introduced by a sympathetic preface from the pen of 
Professor John H. Skilton of Westminster Theological Seminary. 


- 


‘ 
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Leaders of Israel. By George L. Robinson. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 1955. x, 246 pp. $2.75.) 


Beker Bock House, which in recent 
Robinson's studies in Isaiah and the Minor Prophets, has now reissued 
this work, first published in 1906 when the author was Professor of Old 
Testament Literature and Exegesis in McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. Its sub-title describes it as “a brief history of the Hebrew people 
from the earliest times to the fall of Jerusalem, a.p. 70”. It is, however, a 
history written in the sense of Carlyle’s dictum: “the history of the world 
is composed of the biographies of its great men”. Israel’s history is retold 
here in twenty-four studies, covering the careers of leading Biblical char- 
acters from Adam to Jesus Christ. Each of the studies is divided into 
seven, so that the book provides daily Bible studies for twenty-four weeks. 


Prospects of the Ten Kingdoms of the Roman Empire. By Benjamin Wills 
Newton. Third Edition, Revised and Abridged. (G. L. Silverwood- 
Browne, 32 Hillcroft Crescent, Wembley, Middx. 1955. vi, 271 pp. 
12s. 6d.)? 


the third edition of a work which was 1849. A 

second edition appeared in 1873. B. W. Newton was the foremost 
exponent of that school of Biblical interpretation known as “simple futur- 
ism”—a futurism unencumbered by the dispensationalism and pre-tribula- 
tion rapture involved in the teaching of his fellow-futurist J. N. Darby. 
Some of the most outstanding features of Newton's interpretation are 
expounded in this book. The ten kingdoms mentioned in the title are 
those governed by the ten kings of Dan. 7: 24 (cf. 2: 44) and Rev. 17: 12. 
Daniel’s fourth world-empire is understood as the Roman, to be revived 
within more or less its ancient frontiers at the end of this age; the revival 
first takes the form of the emergence of ten states covering the former area 
of the Roman Empire, which in due course yield their sovereignty to the 
last imperial antichrist (the “little horn” of Dan. 7: 8); he in turn will 
be destroyed at the parousia of Christ. Newton discerned in the European 
and Near Eastern politics of the nineteenth century the beginnings of a 
tendency which might develop along these lines im the Mediterranean 
world. 

While the book is devoted mainly to the exposition of the relevant 
chapters of Daniel, it also deals with Zechariah’s vision of the ephah 
(Zech. 5: 5 ff.), with the parables of Matt. 13 (viewed as outlining “the 
history of professing Christianity”), with the eschatological teaching of 
2 Thess. 2: 1-12, and some other related questions. 

This edition is described on the title-page as “abridged”. This means 
that a catena of patristic quotations has been omitted, together with an 
appendix on events rising out of the Franco-Prussian War, which was of 
temporary relevance at the time when the second edition appeared. A few 
footnotes have been incorporated in the text; otherwise the work remains 
unchanged. 

1 Also obtainable from the Sovereign Grace Advent Testimony, 9 Miln- 
thorpe Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
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A Scottish Devotional Treasury. Arranged by D. P. Thomson, M.A., 
Evangelist of the Church of Scotland. (From the Compiler, Barnoak, 
Crieff, Perthshire. 1955. 32 pp. Is.) 


bacon pamphlet, the first of a series which Mr. Thomson hopes to issue, 
contains thirty-one extracts from great Scottish preachers and teachers 
since the Reformation, arranged so as to form a month’s daily devotional 
readings. The preachers and teachers represented range from John Knox 
to John Baillie, including such names as Rutherfurd, Boston, Ebenezer 
Erskine and McCheyne, together with some of more recent date such as 
George Morrison, Dan Crawford, D. M. MclIntyre and A. J. Gossip. 
Principal Baillie is the only living representative among the thirty-one. Two 
ladies are included—Janet Colquhoun and Annie H. Small. On the inside 
covers there are short biographical notes on the authors. The “treasury” 
will appeal especially, but not exclusively, to Scots. 


The Christian Imperative. By Max Warren. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., 56 
- Bloomsbury Street, London. 1955. 144 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


ERE is another challenging book. Canon Warren, General Secretary of 

the Church Missionary Society, devoted the 1955 Kellogg Lectures at 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, to a re 
statement of the divine commission recorded in the Gospels—‘‘Go preach”; 
“Go teach”; “Go heal”; “Go baptize”. Under each of these headings he 
has something penetrating and unusual to say. The various elements in 
the commission are related to the situation in the world today—preaching 
to the intricate problem of communication; teaching to the implications 
and risks inherent in modern education, especially in the absence of a clear 
and generally accepted Christian philosophy of education; healing to the 
malaise and disharmony so widespread in social and international life ; 
baptizing to the vision of “the Body of Christ which exists as the nucleus 
of a redeemed humanity, nay more, of a redeemed cosmic order”. A final 
lecture considers “The ‘How’ of Obedience” and contains wise words 
which all who desire to — out the commission in our day might well 
take to heart.° 


In the Arena of Faith. A Call to a Consecrated Life. By Erich Sauer. 
(London: The Paternoster Press. 1955. 188 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


major works of Principal Sauer have already been translated into 

English and reviewed in our pages. We now greet a work of a differ- 

ent kind—the English translation of In der Kampfbahn des Glaubens, a 

practical exposition of the twelfth chapter of Hebrews. The former works 

set forth the general unfolding of God’s redemptive purpose; this one 
considers the personal experience and outworking of that purpose. 

An interesting chapter in the English edition (not found in the German 
edition) deals with the ancient Greek race-course and the way in which 
several New Testament writers use it as an illustration of the Christian 
life. This chapter has been translated by Mr. G. H. Lang, the translator 
of Principal Sauer’s major works; the remainder of this book has been 
translated by Dr. and Mrs. A. E. Wilder Smith. 

Every Christian would profit by a conscientious study of this book, with 
its vigorous challenge to a life of faith and “looking unto Jesus”. 
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Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek. By Bruce M. Metzger, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of New Testament Language and Literature, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Enlarged Edition. (Published by the 
Author, Princeton, NJ. 1955. ix, 118 pp. $1.25.) 


Ser first edition of Professor Metzger’s Lexical Aids, published in 1946, 
! has proved its usefulness to students of New Testament Greek, and 
we are glad to see this new and revised edition. The book falls into two 
parts, in each of which the learner is encouraged to increase his knowledge 
by associating the new with the old. In Part I lists of Greek words, ar- 
ranged in descending order of frequency, are linked as far as possible with 
cognate or derived words in English. In Part II the chief Greek roots 
represented in the New Testament vocabulary are given in alphabetical 
order, and under each are listed the Greek words derived from that par- 
ticular root. There are short but valuable appendices, including one which 
gives a brief introduction to the Indo-European family of languages. Those 
who have to teach New Testament Greek to beginners, and the beginners 
themselves, will prize this aid to their labours. 


The Five Points of Calvinism. By Edwin H. Palmer, Th.D. (The Men's 
Society of the Christian Reformed Church, 422 East Exchange Street, 
Spring Lake, Michigan. 1955. 88 pp. $1.00.) 


Pastor of Spring Lake Christian Reformed Church preached a series 
of sermons on the Five Points, and was persuaded to have them pub- 
lished. He used the famous mnemonic TULIP to help his congregation’s 
memory (Total depravity, Unconditional election, Limited atonement, Ir- 
resistible grace, Perseverance of the saints), and developed the exposition 
of each point in a way that must have cleared up many difficulties and 
misunderstandings. We are glad, however, that in a sixth sermon he pointed 
out that the Five Points by no means make up Calvinism. They were 
simply five articles singled out by the Synod of Dort as points on which 
Calvinism parted company with Arminianism. The highest point of 
Calvinism, our author insists, is the sovereignty of God. 


The Free Offer of the Gospel. By Professors John Murray and Ned B. 
Stonehouse. (From Lewis J. Grotenhuis, Belvidere Road, Phillipsburg, 
N.J., U.S.A. 1955. 27 pp. 25 cents.) 


am is a slightly corrected reprint of a study prepared by two well-known 
Professors of Westminster Theological Seminary, which was presented 
as the report of a committee to the Fifteenth General Assembly of the 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church (1948). It is a plain exposition of the Re- 
formed doctrine on the important subject indicated by the title, and should 
be specially useful as a corrective to hyper-Calvinism. The blessings of 
the gospel are offered freely to all, and the offer is a sincere and genuine 
one, for God has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but desires him to 
repent of his wickedness and live. 


& 


